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SUMMARY  OP  THE  REPORT 


Introduction 

This  Study  Is  concerned  with  the  methods  and  pz*ocedures 
that  have  been  tried  since  1920  In  order  to  prevent  threaten¬ 
ing  situations  anywhere  In  the  world  fz*om  developing  Into 
International  conflict,  or,  falling  that,  to  clrcumscirlbe  the 
conflict  and  prevent  Its  spi*ead. 

The  Study  deals  In  particular  with  one  method,  now  gen¬ 
erally  loiown  as  peace-observation  (or  scmietlmes  as  "fact- 
finding,”  "Inquiry  on  the  spot"  etc.},  whereby  the  organized 
International  community  Initiates  a  third  party  It.terventlon 
as  early  as  possible  In  a  threatening  situation  with  a  view 
to  permitting  calmer  Judgments  to  allay  the  potential  or  ac¬ 
tual  conflict. 

This  device  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
gained  since  1920  when  it  first  became  possible  to  use  It 
through  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Rations.  Recent 
applications  of  peace-observation  under  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organisation  of  American  States  not  only  show  how 
flexible  this  device  Is  but  also  reveal  S(xiie  of  the  weaknesses 
and  flaws  the  correction  of  which  could  greatly  Increase  Its 
effectiveness. 
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The  basic  conclusion  of  this  Study  Is  that  the  device 
has  proved  Its  usefulness,  even  under  cold  war  difficulties, 
and  that  It  Is  feasible  to  proceed  to  some  further*  strength- 
enlng  and  development  of  peace-observation  as  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  Important  means  of  averting  the  tinlversal  dangers 
Inherent  In  modern  warfare. 


General  Considerations 


The  Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World  present^  Jby 
the  United  States  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Dlsar- . 
mament  on  April  18,  1962,  deals  with  the  problem  of.  peace-  *. 
observation.  The  Outline  proposes  that  In  the  Pi'rst  Stage 


of  general  and  complats  disarmament  the  parties  to  the  treaiy'tv.i^^ 


support  the  establistamit  within  the  United  Natipns  of  la 


Riace  CtMiervaticm  Oorps  staffed  with  a  standing  cadre. of  obr 

*  *  ** 

servers  who  could  be  dlapatohed  prcmqptly  to  investigate  any  * «. 


situation  which  might  ocnatitute  a  threat  to  or  a  breach  of  *•. 
the  peace.  EleamritB  of  the  Peace  Cbservatlon  Oorps  also 
could  be  stationed  as  appropriate  in  selected  areas  throxigh- 
out  the  world. 

The  background  for  this  proposal  Is  the  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  developed 
Initially  In  the  League  of  Nations  between  the  First  and  Sec- 
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(md  World  Wars  and  continued  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Inter-American  System,  and  under  special  arrangements  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Since  1920  peace-observation  has 
played  a  role  in  more  than  seventy  actual  or  potential  pon-\..- 
fllct  situations  which  have  been  analyzed  In  this  "Study.”  .TKe'- 
precedents  of  the  past  shed  substantial  light  In  chairtln^  the  . 

future  course  •of  peace-observation:  In  what  ways  pea'c^-ob'sef- 

•  •  »  “  * 

vatlon  has  been  employed,  what  practices  have  resulteyl  In 
success  or • f al lure ,* and  what  elements  of  this  vast  experience 

•  *  <W  ©  o 

have  the  great^t.  potential  for  the  future.  The  United  Na- 


•  ”3!^'^  o 

tlons  has  alip^ly  profited  from  this  experience  and  has  con¬ 
sistently .  Iraji^^^dD^^^ts  operations  over  the  yeairs. 

The  puri5p^&&f^  this  Study  has  been  to  analyze  and'  evalu- 
ate  the  past  pS^^ents  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
future  based  on^^^s^past  experience. 

1.  Resources  fd^XPeaoe-Observatlon 

This  Study^a88Uii|)98  that  during  the  ImBMdlate  piture  ^he 


•  «  ® 


most  Important  instnuBentallty  for  peace-observation  wll-i^  S° 


O 

L 

o  o 

• 

o 


continue  to  be  the  United  KttlcHUie  The  Seottrlty  Cotmcll  wlth^o^ 

Its  primary  responsibility  under  the  Charter  for  the  malnte-  • 

nance  of  international  peace  and  security  Is  the  oz^an  which 
will  generally  but  not  exclusively  authorise  establishment  of 
most  of  the  peaoe-obsez*vatlon  missions. 

The  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  may  also  utilize 
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peace-observation  In  Its  efforts  to  obtain  international 
peace  wherever  the  Securtty  Council  is  not  exercising  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  under  the  Charter.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  where  Security  Council  action  is  frustrated  by  the 
veto  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Securtty  Council,  the  Cen- 
eral  Assembly  may  wish  to  establish  the  peace -observation 
mission.  However,  it  must  be  z^cognlzed  that  in  many,  but 
not  all,  cases  where  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  is  unwilling  to  support  the  peace-observation  mission, 
its  effectiveness  might  well  be  limited. 

The  Secretazy-Oeneral  will  continue  to  have  an  increas¬ 
ing  role  in  the  initiation  and  application  of  peace-observa¬ 
tion  functions.  Acting  under  the  Charter  and  supported  by 
precedent*  he  may  himself  Initiate  fact-finding  and  peace- 
obsez*vatlcn  mlSdlono.  Ordinarily*  however,  he  would  not  act 
without  the  oonsMt  of  the  Security  Council  except  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  ell  the  parties  concerned.  Even  in  that 
event*  he  would  not  sot  without  polling  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  unless  the  mission  were  small  in  size,  no 
finanoisl  drsin  on  the  Organisation*  and  limited  in  its  dura¬ 
tion.  The  Seoretary-Qeneral  night  also  act  in  dire  emergency 
where  It  is  necessary  to  dispatch  penonnel  to  an  area  before 
the  appz*oprlate  United  Nations  organ  can  take  action. 

We  may  anticipate  that  the  Inter 'American  System  will 
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continue  Its  Interest  In  nalntalnlng  peace  In  the  Westein 
Hemisphere  and  will  successfully  utilize  the  machlnei?y  pro¬ 
vided  both  under  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  ms- 
slstance  and  the  Orgrnlzatlon  of  American  states  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective.  Part  of  the  strength  of  the  OAS  Is  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  Latin  American  countries  to  deal 
with  disputes  In  their  own  way  Involving  "face-saving"  for¬ 
mulas,  sentiment  and  flexibility  of  procedures. 

Other  regional  groups  such  as  the  Organization  of  Afri¬ 
can  Unity  are  likely  to  assume  an  Increasing  role  In  main¬ 
taining  peace  within  their  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  unsatlsfac^-ory  experience  of  using  Independent  arrange¬ 
ments  for  peace-observation,  as  the  International  Control 
Commissions  with  their  built-in  "troika"  operating  in  South¬ 
east  Asfa,  points  away  from  this  expedient. 

2.  Areas  and  Situations  Suitable  for  Peace-Observation 

In  the  period  since  the  Second  World  War  It  has  become 
apparent  that  peace-observation  has  been  difficult  to  apply 
In  situations  where  the  problMSS  endangering  the  peace  amount 
to  a  direct  cold  war  conf.  ontatlon  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  sue  cases  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  International  mission  which,  as  a  result. 
Is  confined  to  on-the-spot  observation  from  one  side.  How¬ 
ever,  such  observation  has  served  a  limited  objective  both 
in  Korea  and  In  the  Balkars,  and  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
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part  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  ruled  out. 

Future  peace-observation  ndsslcms  are  more  likely  to  be 
dispatched  to  areas  other  than  Europe.  The  type  of  situa¬ 
tions  where  peace-observation  could  be  effective  Include  bor¬ 


der  clfishes,  disputes  within  a  state  which  endanger  Interna¬ 
tional  peace,  grievances  of  minority  parties  where  one  or 
more  powers  are  interested  In  the  rights  of  the  minorities, 
ethnic  conflicts,  and  arms  buildups  which  might  upcet  the/.  -  •/ 


local  or  regional  balance  of  security.  In  most  of  these 
uatlons  we  may  anticipate  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the'.'.^|^^^;^ 
ed  States  will  have  dlffarant  viewpoints.  If  their  dlffM^^^j^ 
ences,  however,  are  not  aufflelantly  serious  to  amount 
direct  East-West  confrontation.  It  is  probable  that 
mutual  interest  in  averting  a  conflict  will  make  peace-obl^^^^ 
vatlon  inoreasingly  useful.  A  greater  Eaat-Weat  detente 
■hould  Inereasa  the  number  of  possible  situations  where 
observation  might  bo  offoetivo  as  wall  as  enhance  the  dffei;;;*^ 
tlveness  of  the  indivitfusl  missions. 

Xn  the  Western  Hsmissrtiere,  situations  requiring  peace-  r/ 
observstl<m  under  the  suspioes  of  the  Inter- American  System 
will  almost  csrtslnly  eontinus  to  arise. 

3.  EstabllsIuBent  of  Peaoe-Observatlon  Missions 


It  Is  possible  for  the  Security  Coimcll  to  find  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression  under  Article  39  and  to  compel  the  parties  to 
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permlt  peace-observation  within  their  territories.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,,  the  Security  Council  has  to  date  not 
made  such  a  binding  decision  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
Ls  ppllcy  will  change  in  rhe  near  future.  Therefore,  any 
j^btj^-'spot  United  Nations  peace-observation  is  likely  to  he 
ph 'the*  agreement  of  the' p9jrtJ.ea’,  or  one  of  them  If  t.  e  ob¬ 
servation  Is 
tlonal  boundary. 

The  Inter-Amertcan  SySk 

grant  access  to  or  to  coopera-te^iirlt^  peace-observation  mis- 

.  *. 

slons,  buc  can  impose  sanctions  iX? a  state  falls  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 


to  take  place  ioi5f«onlv  one  side  of  an  interna- 

rv .  '•  :  if. .  ^ 


.►iiCk - *-irIpt  compel  Its  members  to 


The  agreement  of  the  parties  to  peaoe-obsexn^atlon  can 
be  obtained  In  several  ways.  In  the  most  usual  cases  the 
consent  of  the  parties  to  the  adssion  Is  achieved  during  the 
negotiations  leading  to  a  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
or  other  organ  establishing  the  mission.  Obtaining  agree¬ 
ment  In  this  manner  on  an  ad  hoo  basis,  however,  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disadvantages.  In  an  emei^ncy  situation  the  most 
Important  principle  Is  that  action  to  be  effective  must  be 
prompt.  The  mission  should  proceed  to  the  area  where  hos¬ 
tilities  are  threatened,  in  some  Instances  before  obtaining 
adequate  agreement  from  both  parties  to  permit  Its  effective 
operation.  Furthermore,  in  the  essentially  political  nego¬ 
tiations  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission,  patterns 


o 


fc- 


of  its  organization  and  operation  emerge  which  may  not  be 
conducive  to  its  success. 

Therefore,  the  practice  has  developed  of  obtaining,  pri¬ 
or  to  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  the  maximum  feasible 
agreement  with  subsequently  negotiated  status  agreements  de¬ 
fining  the  rights  of  the  mission  in  the  host  territories. 

It  would  be  desirable  but  generally  not  feasible  to  execute 
the  status  agreements  before  the  mission  proceeds  to  the  area. 

In  the  period  since  the  Second  World  War  as  a  result  of 
increasing  experience,  the  typical  pattern  for  mission  terms 
of  reference  has  changed  considerably.  The  League  of  Nations 
oz*dlnarlly  granted  to  Its  coeunlaslons  of  Inquiry  broad  au¬ 
thority  to  acconpllah  the  objective  of  the  mission.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  its  early  years  the  United  Nations  occasion¬ 
ally  made  the  tenss  of  refermoe  so  specific  as  to  exclude 
frcNB  the  aisslon's  Jurlsdiotlon  Isqportant  activities  which 
It  would  be  oalled  upon  to  undertake.  On  other  occasions  the 
terms  of  refersnoe  were  ambiguous  and  permitted  the  parties 
to  raise  teohnleal  ohallenges  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  The  OAS  terms  of  reference  are  almost  invariably 
broad,  '^rploally  they  permit  peace-observation  missions  to 
exercise  mediatory  functions  without  mentioning  them. 

In  recent  years  the  United  Nations  organs  have  sought 
to  follow  the  general  practice  of  the  League  of  Nations  of 
stating  the  objective  of  the  mission  in  broad  terms.  The 
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tertus  of  reference  additionally  specify  the  anticipated  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  mission  so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen,  but 
the  list  of  activities  Is  not  exclusive  and  the  mission  has 
residual  authority  to  carry  on  other  types  of  activities  rea¬ 
sonable  for  Its  objectives.  The  terms  of  reference  can  be 
and  occasionally  have  been  changed  while  the  mission  Is  In 
the  field. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  the  terii'S  of  reference 
set  forth  clearly  the  relation  of  the  mission  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  organ  which  has  established  It. 

In  a  disarming  world  It  would  prove  advantageous  to  set 
forth  In  a  treaty  a  form  of  advance  consent  by  the  parties 
for  unimpeded  access  to  peace-observation  missions  if  the  ap¬ 
propriate  organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  deem  their  pre¬ 
sence  on  the  territory  of  any  party  to  th^‘  treaty  essential 
or  helpful  In  maintaining  intematimml  peace. 

4.  Chief  Tasks  Associated  with  Peace-Observation 

Under  the  United  Nations*  the  peace-observation  missions 
have  operated  \inder  far  more  trying  conditions  than  most  of 
the  commissions  of  inquiry  under  the  League  of  Nations  or 
than  was  foreseen  for  the  United  Nations  missions  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Under  the  League  of  Nations  the  typical  commissions  of 
inquiry  had  the  single  objective  of  Investigating  on  the  spot 
and  reporting  the  facts  to  the  League  of  Nations,  This  re- 
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sulted  from  the  condition  after  the  First  World  War  where, 
until  the  challenges  to  the  Leag^ue  by  Japan  In  connection 
with  Manchuria  and  by  Italy  In  the  Ethiopia  case,  no  state 
was  In  a  position  to  defy  the  decision  of  the  Council  or  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  League.  The  missions  were  relatively  certain 
that  their  reports  and  recommendations,  therefore,  would  be 
Implemented . 

Under  the  United  Nations  the  situation  Is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  In  most  situations  of  disorder  there  has  been  no  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  great  powers  and  no  United  Nations  decision 
to  settle  the  ocmtroversy,  Zn  these  oases  the  main  function 
of  the  Uhited  Katimis  mission  has  been  to  reduce  the  vio¬ 
lence.  Obvloaslj  this  has  involved  activities  far  beyond  In- 
vestigstion  and  fact-finding. 

Zn  a  few  cases as  in  that  of  Indonesian  independence, 
an  agreed  objective  had  already  been  achieved.  The  primary 
function  of  the  United  Nations  missions  was  to  Implement  that 
objective.  A  part  of  the  process  of  Implementation  was  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  violence  and  disorder  which  In  them¬ 
selves  were  hindering  the  attainment  of  the  agreed  objective. 

In  short.  In  addition  to  the  Initial  objective  of  In¬ 
vestigating  a  controversy,  finding  the  facts  and  reporting 
to  the  appropriate  United  Nations  organ,  most  of  the  United 
Nations  missions  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  over  a 
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con^lderable  pez*locl  of  time  a  wide  variety  of  quasl-mllltary 
and  quasl-polltlcal  tasks  In  connection  with  peace-observa¬ 
tion.  In  a  summary  of  this  length  It  Is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  list  some  of  them. 

The  quasl-mllltary  tasks  Include:  (a)  establishment  of 
cease-fires «  truces  and  sometimes  armistices  to  obtain  ces¬ 
sation  of  fighting;  (b)  establishment  of  demarcation  lines; 
(c)  establishment  of  demilitarized  zones  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  cease-fire  or  demarcation  lines;  (d)  observation  of 
the  demarcation  lines  to  determine  the  responsibility  for 
violations  and  to  suggest  the  treatment  of  violations;  (e) 
reporting  on  the  disengagement  of  opposing  forces  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Interposing  between  the  forces  to  Insure  their  dis¬ 
engagement;  (f)  observing  and  assisting  In  the  withdrawal  or 
demobilisation  of  fOMesj  (g)  observing  bans  cm  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  fresh  troops  or  anv  In  an  area  or  the  establishment 
of  military  bases;  (h)  azvanglng  for  the  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  civilian  Internees. 

Typical  quasl-polltlcal  tasks  of  peace-observation  mis¬ 
sions  have  Included:  (a)  reporting  on  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  existing  In  the  area;  (b)  radio  monitoring  to  determine 
the  existence  and  extent  of  external  Interference  In  an  area; 
(c)  arranging  for  the  exchange  of  civilian  populations  after 
the  establishment  of  a  boundary  or  demars.‘?tlon  line;  (d)  In 
a  few  Instances  arranging  for  the  transfer  of  territory  from 
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one  state  to  another;  (e)  assistance  In  assuring  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  treaty  provisions  guaranteeing  democratic  freednas 
In  an  area;  (f)  supez*vlslon  of  national  elections;  (g)  re¬ 
po.  .ing  on  the  observation  of  provisions  In  International 
treaties  calling  for  the  "neutrality"  of  an  area. 

Nearly  all  of  these  tasks  were  undertaken  by  various 
League  of  Nations  missions  with  measurable  success  In  the 
period  1920-30.  In  such  cases  as  the  Aaland  Islands  dispute, 
the  areek-Bulgaz*lan  crisis,  and  the  Upper  Silesian  paz^tltlon. 
Its  decisions  were  executed  expeditiously  and  required  less 
Intensive  supexnrlslon  than  has  been  necessazy  In  oumy  similar 
cases  under  the  Uhl ted  Natlwis.  The  change  In  functions  Is 
reflected  In  the  ori^mlsational  ohanges  for  the  Uhlted  Na¬ 
tions  missions* 

In  a  gansfml  maj  tha  missions  established  under  the  aus- 
plees  of  the  lkiter*lM9iean  System  have  not  extended  their 
functions  in  this  mamner  but  have  confined  themselves  to  a 
oomibination  of  inveatiiitien  (usually  through  interrogating 
witnesses),  faet-findlng,  msdiation  and  good  offices. 

The  International  Control  Commissions  in  Southeast  Asia 
established  Iqr  the  Geneva  Conferenoe  of  1954  but  unrelated 
to  the  United  Nations  have  had  a  variety  of  tasks  similar  to 
those  set  forth  above  for  the  Uhlted  Nations  missions. 
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5.  Relation  of  Peace-01)aei»vatlon  to  Peace-Keeping  and 
Mediation 

In  the  Outline  of  the  Basic  Pi»ovl8lon8  of  the  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Dlsannainent  the  proposals  for  "peace- 
observation”  differ  basically  from  those  of  "peace-keeping. " 
The  peace-keeping  provisions  envision  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  which  would  be  established  In  Stage  II  and  strengthened 
to  the  point  where  It  has  such  armed  forces  and  armaments  so 
that  no  state  could  challenge  It.  Even  before  Stage  II, 
peace-keeping  Involves  not  only  a  vastly  larger  establishment 
than  that  z*equlred  for  peace-observation  but  also  a  totally 
different  function. 

Despite  these  fundasiental  differences  it  is  soMtimes 
difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  distinguishing  between  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peace-observation  missions.  TIm  United  Nations 
Snerganoy  Force  sent  to  Suea  la  its  earUest  stages  had  pri¬ 
marily  peaoe-keepiag  funeticnm.  At  pmement  it  has  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  peaoe-keepiag  and  peaoe<«<^Mawatieii  fui^tions.  The 
united  Nations  Openatieii  in  the  Oenge.  while  almost  entire¬ 
ly  peaoe-ke^ng*  at  one  point  had  funotiona  requiring  a 
method  of  (q[>eration  oloaely  related  to  peaoe-obaervation. 
Furthermore,  oooaalonally  and  for  limited  periods,  it  nay  be 
desirable  for  peaoe-observation  missions  to  carry  on  typi¬ 
cally  peace-keeping  functions  such  as  interposing  themselves 
between  hostile  groups.  This  has  proven  feasible  provided 
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tnat  such  activities  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  des¬ 
troy  the  symbolism  which  makes  peace-observation  effective  - 
the  mystique  of  a  higher  authority  which  states  have  agreed 
to  respect  In  order  to  surmount  In  an  orderly  way  the  threats 
Inherent  In  modem  conflict.  Thus,  the  tasks  of  a  peace-ob¬ 
servation  mission  may  Include  some  which  are  typical  of 
peace-keeping. 

Most  of  the  missions  operating  under  the  United  Nations 
have  found  It  deslmble  also  to  have  certain  powers  which 
may  be  described  as  mediation,  conciliation  or  good  offices. 
Under  the  League  of  Nations  this  problem  ordinarily  did  not 
arise  sinoe  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the  League  assumed 
the  reBp<msibiU.ty  for  nadlatlng  the  disputes  and  utilized 
the  ooMdas&ont  of  inquiry  mainly  as  Its  eyes  and  ears.  Un¬ 
der  the  United  Nationa*  hemerer,  both  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Oenarai  Aaaei^ly  hate  ordinarily  established  subor¬ 
dinate  ifmqiw  to  mnff  m  the  mediation  functions.  The  sole 
queatien  that  aroaa  ma  another  the  peace-observation  and 
awdiation  funotieiM  should  be  combined  In  a  single  mission. 

Zn  some  eases  such  as  Pales tine  the  combination  of  the 
peace -observation  and  mediation  functions  might  readily 
weaken  the  effective  exercise  of  both  functions.  The  polit¬ 
ical  settlement  Is  fraught  with  such  difficulties  that  both 
parties  are  likely  to  resent  any  suggestion  for  a  settlement, 
regardless  of  Its  motivation.  Thus,  If  the  peace-observation 


:ni '.a  d  me d  1  a  v  1  n  dri c  ■;  ■' r* s  . 

■  e  en t a b  1  i s nme n t  of  t  e  image  of 
a  e  s  c  i'll  1  peace-'''  b  ?  e  r  v  a  1 1  o  r  \  I  n 


tic  ml  gat  interfere  with 
impartiality  essential  to 
generalized  terms,  where 


siraole  to  separate  the  peace-obsei*vatlon  from  the: 


place  at  the  capitals  rather  than  -on  thfe  spot 

'  *  .  :  «  '  /  -  « 'iw. 


functions.  This  standard  would  apply  both  in  situations’- 
v.’h*ere  a  great  deal  of  violence  exists  in  the  area  of  hostil-'- 
ities  and  where  the  area  is  relatively  tranquil  and  tensions 
are  higher  in  the  capitals  than  along  the  boundari'-.  .  ■. 

On  the  other  hand,  whore  the  genex*al  principles  of  a  '  i 
political  settlement  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  chief  proble.m 
lb  to  implement  the  settlement.  The  peace  observers  areof-- 
ten  in  the  best  position  to  suggest  the  methods  ‘of  implement-:’ 
ing  the  political  settlement  and  will  hot  lose  the  confidence 
of  either  party  through  their  suggestions  since  the  final 
objective  has  already  been  determined .  This  is  the  clearest 
case  for  combining  mediation  and  peace-observation  functions. 

It  would  likewise  seem  advisable  to  authorize  the 
peace-observation  mission  to  attempt  to  mediate  at  least  lo¬ 
calized  political  Issues  in  situations  where  elimination  of 
violence  in  the  area  seems  more  urgent  than  a  political  solu- 
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6.  02*ganlzatlon  of  Peace-Observation 


Since  the  Second  World  War  and  particularly  In  the  last 
ten  years,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
worked  out  a  pattern  for  organizing  peace-observation  mis¬ 


sions  which  Is  obtaining  increasingly  successful  results. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  this  pattern  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


(a)  The  peace-observation  mission  consists  of  a  talented 
Individual  or  a  group  of  Individuals  rather  than 
representatives  of  states.  The  Individual  has  suf¬ 
ficient  rank  to  deal  with  the  highest  authox*lties  of 
the  countries  concerned.  It  may  be  advisable  to  se¬ 
lect  individuals  from  states  which  have  not  taken 


! 


extz^Bie  stands  (m  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
However,  the  individuals  should  be  deemed  to  be  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  United  Nations,  receiving  their  instruc 
tiona  from  the  Secretary- General  and  not  from  their 
goveiments . 

(b)  It  has  proved  very  desirable  on  occasions  for  the 
Seoretary-ONineral  to  have  an  advisory  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  representatives  of  appropriately  selected 
states  with  whloh  he  oan  take  counsel  and  give  an 
accounting  of  his  stewardship  of  the  peace-observa¬ 
tion  mission.  The  advisory  group  device  moreover 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  Secretary-General,  acts 
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as  a  political  lightning  ro6  to  absorb  criticism  of 
his  administration,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
convening  the  organ  which  creates  e  mission. 

(c)  In  larger  missions  there  are  three  main  sections: 

(1)  the  military  observer*  gz^>up;  (2)  the  .-special 
advisers  tor  political,  legal  and  public  Infcrmatlon 
matters;  and  (3)  the  administrative  personnel  con¬ 
cerned  with  security,  finance,  transportation  and 
communl cations . 

^d)  The  mission  ought  to  report  to  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Secretary-'leneral.  This  method  of  re¬ 
porting  has  the  dual  advantage  of  expediting  action 
by  the  Uhl ted  Nations  organs  on  the  most  essential 
matters  and  of  pannlttlng  the  mlssltms  to  roalnttoin 
seoz^oy  when  this  is  desirable.  A  report  directed 
to  an  organ  of  the  lAiilted  Nations  would  inevitably 
become  publlo  property.  Zt  is  probably  desirable 
for  the  ohltf  of  the  mission  to  have  the  right  of 
direct  aooess  to  the  organ  establishing  the  mission. 

(e)  Over  the  years  It  has  beocsw  clear  that  the  mission 
personnel  should  be  as  clearly  identified  as  possi¬ 
ble  with,  the  united  Natl  (ms.  Therefore,  they  wear 
United  Nations  arm  bands,  use  the  United  Nations 
flag  and  their  equipment  Is  marked  with  the  Urdted 
Nations  Insignia.  This  has  proved  a  protection  to 


for  other  peace-observatl.on  operations. 

(g)  The  United  Nations  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 

problem  of  maintaining  morale  in  its  peace-observa-  ' 
tion  missions.  It  has  worked  out  techniques  for  re¬ 
ceiving  mall,  for  post  exchanges,  for  rotating  per¬ 
sonnel  and  granting  leave  and  for  many  other  matters 
which  contribute  to  a  high  morale.  Status  agree¬ 
ments  wherever  possible  are  executed  with  the  host 
country  to  cover  these  matters.  The  morale  problem 
is  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  personnel  from  UN 
Headquarters  because  of  their  greater  experience  in 
the  tasks  of  Internat:’ onal  peace. 

Financing  Peace-Observation 

Three  patterns  have  developed  for  financing  the  United 
ions  missions. 

(a)  The  expenses  of  most  of  the  missions  are  met  from 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  which  is 
prorated  among  the  members  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  United  Nations  schedules  for  contributions 
by  states.  This  system  of  financing  peace'-keeplng 
operations,  however,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  crises  now  confronting  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Under  Article  19  of  the  Charter  any  member 
owing  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years '  assess¬ 
ments  shall  have  no  vote  In  t}ie  General  Assembly. 
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The  Soviet  Union,  the  biggest  debtor,  and  several 
others  have  refused  to  pay  the  special  assessments 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Congo  and 
Middle  East  opei-atlons  and  are  now  tv7o  years  In  ar¬ 
rears.  France,  which  lias  also  refused  to  pay  her 
Congo  assessments,  is  expected  to  be  tv;o  years  in 
arrears  on  January  1,  1965 .  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  contend  that  only  the  Security  Council  and 
not  the  General  Assembly  levy  peace-keeping  as¬ 
sessments  notwithstanding  an  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  the  contrar;,^. 
Because  of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  finds  itself,  the  other  two  methods  of  financing 
have  been  resorted  to  in  certain  recent  peace-observation 
missions. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  missions  in  Yemen  and  in  V/est 
Irian  the  parties  agreed  to  share  equally  the  total 
expenses  of  the  missions.  This  arrani^ement  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  that  either  party  can  terminate  the 
mission  through  denying  it  funds.  The  termination 
could  easily  come  at  a  time  v;hen  the  presence  of  the 
mission  was  most  essential, 

(c)  The  mission  operating  in  Cyprus  is  financed  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  from  members  of  the  United  Na- 

This  is  a  practice  that  has  been  follov/eo 
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for  a  ntunber  of  years  In  connection  with  certain  re¬ 
lief  and  technical  assistance  programs  not  directly 
z*elated  to  the  maintenance  of  International  peace. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  practice  la  that  ordinarily 
the  large  share  of  the  financial  burden  will  fall 
upon  the  United  States.  However,  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  feasible  method  for  financing  the  peace-obser¬ 
vation  missions  In  cases  where  the  Soviet  Union  i*e- 
fuses  to  participate  In  financing  but  Is  neverthe¬ 
less  not  so  opposed  to  the  mission  that  It  will  ve¬ 
to  Its  establishment  by  the  Security  Council. 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  practically  none  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  has  the  lAnlted  Mitlona  paid  the  full  expenses.  Almost 
invariably,  for  exaaple,  the  states  furnishing  military  ob¬ 
servers  pay  their  salarlas  with  the  Iftiltad  Nations  supple- 
aentlng  these  pa;^nts  through  travel  and  allowances.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  we  have  saan,  the  aeat  of  large  initial  airlifts 
has  generally  been  assumad  by  auoh  oountrles  as  the  united 
States  and  Canada.  After  thtt  initial  stage,  air  transport  is 
furnished  by  governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  gener¬ 
al,  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  financing  the  missions  borne 
by  the  United  Nations  rather  than  states  furnishing  the  con¬ 
tingents  has  consistently  Increased  over  the  years. 

8 .  Termination  of  Peace-Observation 

Ordinarily  a  peace-observation  mission  should  terminate 
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at  the  latest  v^hen  the  controversy  leading  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  has  been  solved.  In  some  cases,  progress  to- 
v/ards  solution  of  the  controversy  may  result  In  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  violence  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  continuance  of  a  mission  for  a  long  period  of  years 
Is  a  drain  on  United  Nations  resources.  Furthermore,  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  prestige  of  a  mission  tends  to  erode 
^fter  years  of  operation  with  little  progress  tov/ards  polit¬ 
ical  settlement.  Some  missions  once  they  are  established 
have  a  tendency  to  continue  even  after  the  necessity  for  the 
mission  has  lessened  or  h.as  disappeared  completelj'-.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  vested  Interests  In  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  mission  have  a  tendency  to  develop  not  only 
among  the  mission  personnel  but  among  the  government  person¬ 
nel  of  the  states  parties  to  the  controversy.  Purthemore, 

It  may  be  easier  to  continue  the  mission  than  to  obtain  a 
United  Nations  decision  abolishing  It.  There  is  no  easy  for¬ 
mula  applicable  in  all  situations  for  solving  such  problems. 
There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  incorporating  In 
the  terms  of  reference  for  the  mission  a  time  limit  or  even 
a  target  dare  for  the  completion  of  its  work  unless  there  Is 
reasonable  probability  that  the  time  limit  can  be  met. 

9 .  Relation  of  Peace-Observation  to  Disarmament 

V/hlle  historically  the  United  Nations  efforts  to  develop 
peace-observation  techniques  were  Independent  of  tne  disarms- 
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ment  and  arms  control  negotiations  until  April  of  1962,  there 
is  no  basic  reason  for  such  a  separation  which  arose  largely 
as  a  result  of  historical  accident.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
area  of  accord  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  v;as  the  recognition  by  both  states 
that  political  settlements  were  not  a  pre-condition  for  agree¬ 
ments  on  arms  control  nor  were  agreements  on  arms  control  a 
pre-condition  for  political  settlements.  Negotiations  should 
proceed  simultaneously  on  political  settlements  and  arms  con¬ 
trol  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  progress  in  either  area 
would  assist  progress  in  the  other  area.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments,  particularly  in  connection  with  Cyprus  and  Yemen,  have 
apparently  revealed  increasing  community  of  interest  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In  dealing  with  situ¬ 
ations  where  peace-observation  can  be  helpful.  Peace-obser¬ 
vation  may  be  one  of  the  more  promising  areas  for  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Future  United  Nations  Peace-Observation  Machinery 
During  the  eighteen  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Secretary-General  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  connection  with  such  missions  has  been  able  to  reduce 
materially  the  amount  of  improvisation  required  to  organize 
and  carrj’-  on  a  peace-observation  mission.  In  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  the  United  Nations,  each  mission  had  to  be 
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organlzed  from  scratch.  The  Secretary-General  has  progressed 
a  long  v;ay  from  those  days  of  complete  improvlsa.tion.  For 
example.  In  West  Irian  he  was  able  to  organize  and  send  a 
small  group  to  the  site  within  forty-eight  'loura.  In  the 
Congo  he  was  able  v;lthln  tv70  to  three  montns  to  organise  a 
large -size  peace-keeping  operation. 

Even  v;lth  maximum  progress  in  Improving  peace-observa¬ 
tion  operations  and  even  In  a  more  favorable  International 
climate  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  organized  to  eliminate  Improvisation.  The  types  of 
situations  requiring  peace-observation  are  so  varied  and  the 
areas  in  v;hich  missions  operate  are  so  different  that  It 
v;ould  probably  be  Impossible  and  certainly  extravagant  to 
have  immediately  available  and  ready  for  assignment  all  the 
varied  types  of  skilled  personnel  and  to  stockpile  all  the 
supplies  required  for  peace-observation  In  all  areas  of  the 
world . 

.  The,  effort  to  improve  peace-observation  is  likely  to  be 
In/the  direction  of  reducing  the  need  for  Improvisation.  In 

4 

general,  four  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  peace-observation  are  possible. 

First  Alternative:  Observers  Assembled  Ad  Hoc 

The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  distinct  peace-observa¬ 
tion  group  for  each  individual  crisis  as  it  arises.  This  is 
the  hoc  method  which  in  the  main  the  Organization  presently 


employs.  IvTiile  improvisation  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
through  advance  knowledge  of  the  types  of  personnel  and  lo¬ 
gistic  support  that  will  be  required,  nevertheless  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  under  this  method  has  to  improvise  to  obtain  most 
of  its  requirements  both  for  personnel  and  for  logistic  sup¬ 
port.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  assumed  for  the  future  that 
experienced  personnel  will  always  be  available  in  existing 
missions  such  as  UNTSO  for  transfer  to  nev;  situations. 

Second  Alternative:  Observers  Earmarked  by  Various  States 
Under  the  second  method  various  member  states  would 
Identify  officers  (five  to  fifty)  in  their  own  military  es¬ 
tablishments  to  be  specially  trained  for  peace-observation 
work  and  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Organization  as 
the  occasion  arises.  Under  this  method  the  Organization  in 
the  event  of  need,  emergency  or  otherwise,  would  know  what 
to  count  on  and  could  plan  accordingly.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  earmarked  officers  would  be  borne 
by  various  member  states  and  not  until  they  were  brought  in¬ 
to  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  would  any  sizeable  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  expenditures  be  Incurred  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  United  Nations 
Uecretarlat  in  Now  York  to  service  this  system  and  perhaps  to 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  United  Nations  training  for  the 
earmarked  off;’,  ■'’ers , 
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Thlrd  Alternative:  Earmarked  Observers  and  a  Small  Cadre  of 
Observers  at  Headquarters 

The  third  alternative  involves  earmarking  and  training 
of  peace-observation  officers  in  the  military  establishments 
of  the  various  member  states  plus  providing  a  small  number 
of  military  observers  recruited  and  trained  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Secretariat  who,  as  international  civil  servants,  could 
act  as  cadres  in  peace-observation  missions.  The  formation 
of  such  cadres  would  require  some  expansion  of  the  civilian 
element  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  -  both  in  the  Field 
Service  and  in  Headquarters,  It  v?ould,  therefore,  Involve 
somewhat  greater  expenditures  than  the  previous  alternatives. 
However,  the  existence  of  a  small  permanent  United  Nations 
group  concentrating  on  peace-observation  and  linked  to  ear- 
rriarked  officers  in  various  states  would  be  a  major  step  in 
avoiding  the  haphazard  and  improvised  direction  that  has 
marred  the  operations  of  a  number  of  missions,  and  in  assur¬ 
ing  the  speedy  and  efficient  organization  of  missions  as  the 
need  for  them  arises.  The  cadre  would  soon  acquire  the  tech- 

4 

nlques  and  skills,  and  above  all,  the  attitude  so  necessary 
for  handling  with  success  the  delicate  situations  which  con¬ 
stantly  and  inevitably  arise  in  peace-observation  missions. 
The  existence  of  such  a  cadre  V70uld  facilitate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  specific  missions  as  intermingled  groups  rather  than 
as  separate  national  units,  a  framework  that  has  many  advan- 
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tages.  It  may  be  that  In  the  existing  political  environment, 
this  is  the  maximum  step  forward  which  would  receive  the  ne- 
cessazy  support  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Fourth  Alternative;  A  Standing  United  Nations  Peace  Observa¬ 
tion  Corps 

A  fourth  alterative,  however,  if  it  were  politically 
and  financially  feasible,  might  produce  better  results.  This 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  standing  United  Nations  Peace 
Observation  Corps  whose  personnel  would  be  international  civ¬ 
il  servants,  recruited,  trained  and  financed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  tinder  its  full  control  at  all  times. 

The  United  Nations  Peace  Obsez*vatlon  Corps  could  range 
from  250  to  1,00U.  Even  if  the  larger  figure  were  attained, 
this  prbably  would  not  be  suffloimt  to  oover  the  perscmnel 
requirements  of  scve^'al  laffe  nlaslons  operating  simultane¬ 
ously.  However,  if  suoh  a  Coif*  wave  in  asistenoe,  the  Seo- 
retary-Oeneral  oould  far  more  and  effioiently  supple¬ 

ment  the  Corps  In  order  to  aat  ap  further  sdsaions. 

This  fourth  alternative  differa  greatly  from  the  present 
organization  of  peaoe-observation.  It  would  receive  its 
charter  from  a  basic  resolution  preferably  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  outlining  in  broad  terms  the  range  or  its  functions 
and  activities,  with  its  commander  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  responsible  to  him.  However,  the  spe- 
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ciric  terms  of  reference  of  any  mission  utilizing  the  Coz^fl 
would  be  by  the  UN  organ  -  Security  Council  or  General  Assem¬ 
bly  -  establishing  the  mission.  The  Secretary-General  would 
arrange  for  dispatching  the  Corps  to  the  area  under  a  chief 
of  mission  appointed  by  him.  The  Corps  would  fly  the  United 
Nations  flag*  wear  distinctive  UN  uniforms  and  mark  its  equlp- 
nent  with  UN  insignia. 

The  estimated  costs  for  three  different  sized  corps  are: 


Number  of  Major  Equipment 

Military  Purchase  Cost 

PexNionnel  (Non-recurring) 


Annual 

Operating 

Cost 


267 


$4,755,667  $4,376,124 


516 


8,904,151 


8,347,938 


1002 


17,Co8,302  16,695.876 


Thsst  oosts  do  not  include  the  olvllian  personnel  accompany- 
Ing  the  alsfiQii  sueh  ••  the  peUtioel  adviser,  the  public  in- 
foTMtion  of  fleer,  the  legal  adelaer,  and  others. 

It  would  he  adflaahle  to  authorise  the  Secretary-Oeneral 
to  set  up  an  advisory  eoMdttee  of  representatives  or  UN  mem¬ 
ber  states  with  whosi  he  would  oonsult  on  planning  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Corps.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  advisory 
committees  working  with  him  on  specific  missions. 

The  existence  oi  the  Corps  would  permit  far  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  specialized  training  than  would  be  possible  under 
other  alternatives.  The  tasks  of  a  peace-observation  mission 
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are  both  quasi -political  and  quasi -military.  Therefore,  the 
training  curriculum  In  addition  to  the  more  usual  military 
Instruction  would  Include  such  matters  as  the  x*ole  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Uhl ted  Nations  in  maintaining  International 
peace,  the  relation  of  an  International  group  to  a  host  coun¬ 
try  and  the  proolems  of  negotiation  and  conciliation,  and  the 
techniques  of  fact-finding  and  reporting.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  under  resolution  182?  (XVII)  Is  planning  to  establish  a 
United  Nations  Training  and  Research  Institute  which  could 
piTO/lde  a  focal  point  in  tne  training  and  indoctrination  of 
peace  observers. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Corps  would  require  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  small  permanent  United  Nations  military  staff 
located  at  Headquarters.  The  Seoretary-Oeneral  of  the  united 
Nations  already  has  a  ■i?ltary  adviser  stationed  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters,  who  has  several  assistants.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  orfloe  of  aSlttary  adviser  should  be  quite  moder¬ 
ate  In  the  event  of  the  estabUstaMit  of  a  Peace  Observation 
Corps.  Lllcewise,  the  equipaent  of  the  Corps  would  require 
merely  an  expansion  of  existir^  arrangenents  to  equip  specif¬ 
ic  missions  as  they  ars  formed. 

;^e  suggest  that  under  tms  method  It  would  be  possible 
for  the  united  Nations  to  Improve  greatly  the  effectiveness 
of  its  peace-observation  operations  at  a  minimum  cost.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  follow  this  method  provided  interna- 
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tlonal  political  condltlcma  will  be  such  that  pz^oposala  along 
this  line  receive  the  necessary  support  fz^  the  membersnlp 
ol*  the  IMlted  Nations  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
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SUMMARIES  OP  THE  CASES 
CASES  UNDER  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


1.  Controversy  Between  Sweden  and  Finland  over  the  Aaland 

Is lands 4  1920 


Background 

Until  1809  Finland,  including  the  300  islands  of  the 
Aaland  archipelago,  belonged  to  Sweden.  In  l809  Napoleon 
forced  Sweden  to  hand  the  territory  to  Russia  which  ruled  It 
until  1917  as  one  administrative  unit.  In  I918  Finland  de¬ 
clared  Its  Independenoe  idiieh  wk»  fonMlIy  recognised  by 
Sweden  without  reservations  rs  the  Hslmis  whleh  mcm  geo¬ 
graphically  nssrer  ts  8iis<sn  UMI  Is  ilftiMid  snd  whose  27,000 
inhabitants  are  aifistf*ftva  apll  iNsdlsIi  In  oulture  and 
language.  A  strong  noFUit^  ^  visim  mill  Snsden  began  In 
1918,  and  In  1980  flaliBtf  Ml  It  neoesssiy  to  land 
troops  on  the  Islands  to  offaot  this  pro-8osdish  agitation 
and  maintain  Its  sovorelpity.  Swodm  felt  obliged  to  support 
the  pro-Swedlsh  Islanders,  and  war  ssmmkI  Innlnent. 

The  Issue 

In  July  1920  Great  Britain  took  the  Initiative,  as  a 
"friendly  right,"  to  bring  the  threatening  situation  before 
the  Coijicll  in  order  to  determine  whether  Sweden  or  Finland 
should  have  sovereignty  over  the  Islands. 
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Terms  of  Referenco  and  Ccmposltlon  of  the  Cominlsslon 

The  Council,  after  establishing  its  competence  v/hich 
haci  been  challenged  by  Finland,  decided  to  appoint  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Enquiry’-  "to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  points  in¬ 
volved  taking  into  full  account  the  legitimate  interests  of 
every  party  to  the  dispute." 

Three  persons  of  eminence  were  appointed:  Baron  Beyens 
(former  Belgian  Foreign  Minister),  Felix  Golonder  (former 
President  of  Switzerland)  and  Abram  Elkus  (former  U.S„  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Turkey).  The  Commissioners  v;ere  all  persons 

whose  nationality  iiiade  them  disinterested  in  the  case,  and 
they  were  exclusively  answerable  to  the  Council  and  not  to 
their  governments. 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Commission  spent  six  vs’eeks  in  Sweden,  Finland  and 
the  Aaland  Islands.  In  their  report  they  went  thoroughly 
into  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Inlands  with  Fin¬ 
land  and  how  they  had  been  governed  as  a  separate  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  with  much  local  autonomy.  They  concludeo  that 
the  Islands  should  remain  under  Finnish  sovereignty,  that  no 
plebiscite  in  any  form  should  be  conducted,  and  that  the 
League  should  provide  guarantees  for  the  Swedish  national 
minority. 

The  Council  approved  the  essentials  of  this  report, 
which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  both  Sweden  and  P’inland. 
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The  Mix  months  cooling-off  process  had  served  to  defuse  the 
issue . 

Conclusions- 

j .  The  initiative  of  a  third  party,  Britain,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Council's  competence  in  a  matter  held  by 
Finland  to  be  purely  domestic  set  precedents  for  interna¬ 
tional  action  'which  have  continued  to  the  present.  The 
case  v^as  dealt  v/ith  before  it  became  unmanageable. 

:i.  T'nc  rejection  by  both  the  Commission  and  the  Council  of 
the  request  by  Sv;eclen  and  the  Aalanders  fo:"’  a  plebiscite 
showed  the  practical  limits  of  self-determination  which, 
if  applied  generally  to  the  new  map  of  post-war  Europe, 
would  have  produced  instability  and  chaos, 
j.  The  counter-balancing  provision  of  minority  guarantees 
proved  in  this  and  later  cases  that  a  via  media  could  be 
found  between  self-determination  and  unqualified  nation¬ 
al  sovereignty. 

i.  The  prestige  of  the  Commission  and  the  excellence  of  its 

repor’t  v;ere  factors  supporting  general  acceptance  of  the 

* 

report  even  though  it  v/as  uncongenial  to  both  parties. 


Both  Poland  and  Lithuania,  though  separate  peoples,  had 
been  tributaries  of  Russia  until  1919  when  the  Supreme  Allied 
Council  set  the  provisional  boundaries  of  each  state  in  a  way 
V7hlch  left  Vllna  to  Lithuania.  Poland,  still  at  v;ar  with 
Russia,  did  not  contest  the  award. 

The  Russians  pushed  the  Poles  back  nearly  to  Warsaxv^  and 
on  the  way  occupied  Vilna  v^ithout  Lithuanian  resistance.  A 
Polish  counter-offensive  drove  the  Russians  east’ward  and  out 
of  Vllna  which  the  Lithuanians  promptly  reoccupled.  A  weak¬ 
ened  Russia  now  made  a  treaty  with  Lithuania  giving  Vilna  to 
her.  This  Incensed  the  Poles  who,  having  driven  the  Russians 
out  of  Vilna,  claimed  it.  In  September,  1920  Poland  appealed 
to  the  League  to  decide  the  future  of  Vilna,  but  in  October 
the  collapsing  Russians  made  a  treaty  with  Poland  giving  Vil¬ 
na  to  her  after  having  given  it  to  Lithuania  three  months 
earlier. 

Both  Lithuania  and  Poland  had  forces  in  the  disputed  area 
and  war  seemed  imminent.  The  League  Council  found  a  provi¬ 
sional  solution  v/hereby  both  sides  would  move  their  forces 
back  four  miles  from  the  provisional  boundary  (Curzon  line) 
pending  a  determination  of  the  boundary.  A  League  Military 
Commission  v7ould  oversee  the  agreement  on  the  soot. 
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The  military  party  gained  control  of  the  government  of 
Poland,  and  before  the  League  agreement  could  come  Into  effect 
Polish  General  Zellgowskl  led  a  band  of  Irregulars  Into  Vllna 
where  fighting  ensued.  The  Military  Commission  finally  se¬ 
cured  an  armistice  establishing  neutral  zones.  Both  Poland 
and  Lithuania  agreed  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  conducted  In 
Vllna  but  the  League  held  that  no  plebiscite  could  be  held  un¬ 
til  Zellgowskl 's  Irregulars  had  evacuated  the  city. 

In  December  1920  the  League  set  up  a  Civil  Plebiscite  Com¬ 
mission  which,  supported  by  an  International  force  of  1,500 
men  organized  under  Marshal  Foch,  was  to  take  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  Zellgowskl.  However,  Lithuania  objected,  and  the 
plebiscite  arrangements  were  delayed  for  more  than  a  year  while 
the  Council  made  fruitless  efforts  to  fliu!  a  soluticm  accept¬ 
able  to  both  parties.  Ttw  Coimoll  of  Aabassadors^  finally 
recognized  the  ftioto  sitwtioB  Md  filaa  went  to  Poland. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  before  the  Osiihell  HM  (2)  how  to  avert  out¬ 
right  war  over  tilm,  end  (t)  how  to  reaove  the  Polish  irreg¬ 
ular  forces  and  set  up  s  pleMsolte  srrsngement  so  that  Vilna 
could  freely  decide  whether  to  Join  Poland  or  Lithuania. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  terms  of  z*eference  of  the  Military  Commission  were  to 
Insure  the  observation  by  Poland  and  Lithuania  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  to  cease  hostilities  and  withdraw  their  forces  behind  the 


1 


See  footnote  on  p,  27  of  Appendix  I. 
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provlGional  boundary.  The  Civil  Plebiscite  Commission  was  to 
see  to  the  replacement  of  the  Polish  irregulars  in  Vilna  by 
the  International  force  and  supervise  the  plebiscite  to  deter- 
mi n  e  VI Ina  '  s  fu t  ur c . 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Military  Commission  succeeded  in  averting  outright 
vvar.  It  secured  an  armistice  and  established  neutral  zones 
between  the  contending  forces.  It  failed  to  bring  about  the 
sl'i'uatlon  wherein  a  plebiscite  could  be  held  to  determine  the 
future  of  Vilna  without  pressure. 

Conclusions 

1.  Unlike  Sv^eden  and  Finland  in  the  Aaland  Islands  case  in 
1920,  neither  Poland  nor  Lithuania  was  v;illlng  to  assist 
the  League  Council  In  finding  a  peaceful  and  Just  solution 
to  their  rival  claims  over  Vilna. 

2.  War  on  a  v/lder  scale  was  prevented  by  a  League  Military 
Commission  which  successfully  separated  the  contending 
forces.  The  first  Important  post-war  establishment  of 
neutral  zones  was  successfully  Instituted, 

3.  French  support  of  her  Polish  ally,  and  non-support  of  the 

4 

League  effort  by  the  United  States,  together  with  Russian 
hostility  to  the  League,  left  England  without  sufficient 
backing  to  Influence  the  situation  toward  a  League  solution. 

4.  Failure  of  the  League  in  the  Vilna  case  tended  to  diminish 
and  v;eaken  the  League  position  in  subsequent  cases  brought 
before  it. 
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3.  The  Saar  Territory:  International  Administration  and  the 
Use  of  an  International  Force,  1920-1935 

Bnckpiround 

In  1920  the  Saar  i/as  placed  under  an  international  Gov- 
rrning  ConiTtlsslon  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  durlns  which 
France  was  to  work  the  coal  mines^  partly  as  payment  for  war 
darria.^e  to  French  mines,  and  partly  as  a  payment  on  the  repara 
tlons  account.  The  Governing  Com-  iosion  admlnlstei'ed  the 
teri'itory  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  Council.  The 
Co-nvission ' s  five  members  were  French,  Belgian,  Danish, 
Cnnadian  and  Saar  nationals  v.'ho  were  appointed  by  the  League 
Council.  After  fifteen  years  a  plebiscite  was  to  determ.ine 
•w’nethc-r  the  territory  v;as :  (l)  to  return  to  Germany,  (2)  to 
become  part  of  France,  or  (3)  to  continue  under  League  gov¬ 
ernance. 

The  population,  being  German,  objected  to  French  rule. 
Therefore,  the  Council  placed  the  Saar  under  League  super- 
vJslon  but  made  trouble  for  itself  by  appointing  a  French 
chairman  who  was  anything  but  neutral.  Later  the  situation 

4 

was  Improved  by  rotating  the  chairmanship. 

Before  1933  no  one  doubted  that  the  population  would  opt 
for  Germany.  But  v/ith  the  advent  of  Nazi  rule  the  situation 
changed.  Threats  and  a  Nazi  force  of  l6,000  men  near  the 
Star  border  made  it  necessary  for  the  Council  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions.  Accordingly,  an  international  force  of  3,300  men  - 
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the  first  of  its  kind  -  yas  organized  to  help  the  Saar  police 
nMintaln  order  during  the  plebiscite  period. 

year  before  the  plebiscite  was  to  take  place,  the 
League  Council  appointed  a  conmlttee  of  three  of  its  members 
to  organize  all  the  arrangements.  An  international  Plebi¬ 
scite  Coiamission  and  a  Supreme  Plebiscite  Tribunal  conducted 
the  plebiscite  v;hich  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  territory 
to  Germany. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  vras:  (1)  how  peacefully  to  govern  and  maintain 
order  in  the  Saar  territory  which  vjas  taken  av;ay  from  Germany 
in  1918  and,  (2)  how,  fifteen  years  later,  to  provide  for  a 
plebiscite  to  d  cue  •’•’mine  the  future  of  the  territory. 

Terms  of  Reference 

1.  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Governing  Commission: 

The  CojTunission  had  all  the  pov;ers  v/hich  formerly  were  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  German  authorities.  It  appointed  and  re¬ 
called  officials;  operated  and  controlled  railways,  canals 
and  other  public  services;  constituted  such  administrative 
and  representative  bodies  as  deemed  necessary;  adiminis- 
tered  justice;  levied  taxes;  and  exercised  all  powers  of 
govermient  subject  only  to  the  siiporvision  of  the  League. 

2,  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  International  Force: 

The  international  force,  composed  of  1,500  British,  1,300 
Italian,  250  Dutch  and  250  Svvedish  Infantrymen,  had  the 
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duty  of  complying  "v/ith  such  roqueots  ao  may  bo  made.  .  . 

by  the  Chairman  of  t  nj  Gov-.'rning  Commission  for  tlie 
interventloii  of  tnc  force  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  or  restoring  order . " 

General  Brind,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief ,  al:'<o  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Army  Council  in  Great  Britain  certain 
notes  for  his  gui.dance.  The  task  of  the  force  was  "to 
ensure  the  maJntenance  of  order  .  .  .if  and  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  responsible  civil  authority  the  local 
police  forces  are  Inadequate  for  the  purpose."  Their 
duties  were  "in  aid  of  the  civil  pov/er"  as  in  Britain. 

Operation  and  Performance 

1.  The  pro-French  action  of  the  Governing  Commission^  es¬ 
pecially  of  its  French  chairman,  got  the  Commission  off 
to  a  bad  start,  and  the  Council  did  nothing  to  correct 

it  until  1925.  This  led  to  rotation  of  the  chairmanship. 

2.  The  supervision  of  the  Council  was  at  first  perfunctory 
but  was  later  made  effective  by  Instituting  the  rappor¬ 
teur  system. 

3.  The  Commission  only  became  fully  effective  v/hen  It  set 
up  and  used  advisory  and  technical  bodies  made  up  of 
Saarlanders. 

4.  The  plebiscite,  v/hlch  had  to  assure  the  "freedom,  secrecy 
and  trustv/orthlness  of  the  voting,"  'was  arranged  and  held 
under  Nazi  threats  and  pressures.  A  Council  committee 


v/orkcd  for  ci  year  on  its  preparation,  setting  up  a  Plebi¬ 
scite  Co.r.-niGslon,  a  Supreme,  Plebiscite  Tribunal  and  eight 
District  Tribunals.  The  tribunals  functioned  for  a  year 
and  dealt  vrith  some  100,000  complaints  of  irregularities. 

3.  An  interne. iational  force  of  3^300  men,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  v;as  sent  to  the  territory  to  assist  the  police  in 
maintaining  or  restoring  order.  Its  efforts  v/ere  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  v.'inning  over  a  sullen  population. 

Conclusions 

1.  EKperioncG  showed  that  if  political  circumstances  had 
permitted,  the  Gover.aing  Commission  should  have  been  com- 
poseo  of  more  detached  and  neutral  members. 

2.  Tae  Saar  international  force  v/as  ad  hoc,  recruited  en¬ 
tirely  from  Europe  and  cOimiTiandcd  by  a  British  general.  It 
succeeded  in  its  task  -  maintenance  of  order.  The  ej<peri 

ence  of  this  international  force,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
provoked  questions  on  its  composition,  organization  and 
administration.  Although  no  French  troops  v/cre  Included 
(France  being  directly  involved)  should  not  a  part  of  the 
force  have  been  drawn  from  outside  Europe?  Should  con¬ 
tingents  generally  be  kept  in  their  national  formations? 
Can  there  be  equality  of  treatment  in  paying  tiie  "av;ay 
from  home  differential"  as  was  trier!  in  this  case? 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Saar  forces  wore  not  to  be  user; 
except  on  request  of  tiio  (Competent  civil  authority  (tb'- 


3. 
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chalrman  of  the  Governing  Cofflnlsalon*  or  the  director  of 
the  Interior,  or  the  police  prt*sldent  or  other  conpetent 
police  officer).  However,  In  exceptional  clrctimatancea 
Involving  danger  to  life  or  property  the  local  mllltazy 
conunandeii  was  authorized  to  "take  such  Immediate  action 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pi^otectlon  of  life  and 
property.  " 


4.  Alicia’s  Territorial  Oleptte  with  Yagoslawia  nd  Wetmm, 

1921 


Be ckK  round 

AD^ania  had  only  existed  as  tm  independent  state  since 
1913.  Her  frontiers  with  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Italy  were 
not  coR^letely  delimited  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  end  large 
areas  of  her  territorji  were  <KJcupied  or  claimed  Igr  these 
neighboring  states,  these  boandary  questicms  were  to  be  set* 
tied  by  the  Conference  of  Aml^ssadora  appointed  in  1919> 
Ambassadors,  however,  procrastinated  while  encroaciment  led 
to  skixtnishes  and  violsKt  outlu^ealEs  between  Albania  and  her 
nelghbow . 

Albania  finally  appsalsd  to  the  League  Council  in  April 
1921  to  aettle  her  frontlapo  and  free  her  territory  from  for¬ 
eign  ocoivatiaii,  bat  tbs  Owtcll  took  no  dirsot  action.  Al¬ 
bania  agata  apfibM  ^  tbs  Lsagaa  la  Stpt ember,  this  time  to 
the  Assembly,  ttm  AamaMiy  asqasstsg  the  Council  to  send  a 
Comalaslab  sf  Imiuiyy  tm  upert  on  an#  supsrviss  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  deoialsa  of  the  •nftimmss  sf  tmbasa adore. 

The  lesus  before  the  League  wast  (1)  to  aecure  Albania's 
protection  from  invasion  and  occupation  by  neighboring  forces, 
and  (2)  to  get  her  frontiers  restored  and  delisdted. 

Terms  of  Referenoe  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 


The  Commission  was  to  report  on  the  situation  and  to  r.u 
pervlse  the  execution  of  the  decision  which  the  Conference  of 
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Anbassadors  finally  made  In  November  1921 «  namely,  that  the 
frontiers  of  Albania  were  to  be  those  ozd.glpally  laid  down  In 
1913  with  three  minor  rectifications  In  favor  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  exact  terms  were  that: 

1.  The  Commlaslon  shall  keep  the  Council 
informed  of  the  retirement  of  both  the  Serb- 
Croat -Slovene  and  Albanian  troops  trcm  the  pro¬ 
visional  zone  of  demaroaticm  provided  for  In 
the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
of  November  l8th,  1921;  It  shall  keep  In  touch 
with  the  Delimitation  Commission  whenever  ne¬ 
cessary  and  shall  place  Itself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  authorttles  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  evacuation  so  as  to  avoid  Incidents. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  satisfy  Itself 
that  no  outside  assistance  Is  given  In  support 
of  a  local  movement  which  nl^t  disturb  Inter¬ 
nal  peace  In  Albania.  The  Coanlsslon  shall  ex¬ 
amine  and  submit  to  the  Cowioll  measures  to  end 
the  present  disturbances  and  to  prevent  their 
recunrence. 

Operation  and  Ferfoimaiice 

The  Conadsslon  of  to  Albuila  in  November 

1921  and  oontlnued  Its  ttak  NBtll  listi  when  It  made  Its 
final  report. 

As  lhagoslavia  did  not  iMdlatoly  withdraw  its  troops, 
the  ConmliBlon  was  instructed  t|r‘the  Council  to  see  that  the 
Yugoslav  evacuation  and  the  Albanian  reocoupatlon  would  be 
carried  out  peaceably  and  in  order.  Yugoslavia  only  withdrew 
its  troops  after  Britain  urged  the  Council  "to  apply  economic 
sanctions  to  the  aggz*essor. "  On  December  20,  1921  the  Com¬ 
mission  reported  that  the  evacuation  had  been  completed. 

The  Commission  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  a  Delim¬ 
itation  Commission  of  four  members  set  up  by  the  Conference 
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of  Anbaasadora  to  trace  the  exact  frtxitier.  The  CoMdaaloii 
of  Enquiry  waa  to  ovezaee  a  denarcatltm  zone  tw«ity-flve 
ml  lea  wide  from  which  all  troops  wex*c  to  be  withdrawn  In  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  Dellmltatlcm  Coaailssltm  full  freedcxa  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Conclualcais 

1.  Delaya  In  the  early  stages  of  this  dispute  insulted  from 
procrastination  of  the  Conference  of  Ambasaadora  In  fix¬ 
ing  the  frontiers. 

2.  The  Comnlaslon  of  Enquiry  got  to  the  scene  crnly  six  months 
after  the  Initial  request  -  too  long  a  delay  for  prompt 
results . 

3.  The  Commission's  terms  of  reference  wore  specific  and  , 
clear.  Xn  addition  to  ovamoelng  the  withdrawal  of 
tro^Sa  St  was  ohaii^  with  preventing  outside  assistance 
from  being  gtven  to  the  IbgoeXav  and  Oreek  occupying 
foroea, 

4.  The  eetabllahiiint  of  a  broad  demarcation  sone  from  which 
all  trow  exeliided  facilitated  the  task  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  In  sttptrvlclng  troop  withdrawal. 

5.  The  threat  of  economic  sanctions  against  Yugoslavia  had 
the  effect  of  producing  action. 
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5.  Partition  of  Upp^r  Silesia 


Background 

In  1919  both  Oeroany  and  Poland  claimed  IQPPer  Silesia 
with  its  vast  mineral  and  IndustMal  wealth.  Their  claims 
were  based  on  both  historical  and  ethnograi^c  grounds. 

The  Peace  Conference «  after  hearing  both  claims,  decided 
that  the  rival  claims  should  be  settled  by  a  plebiscite. 

An  Interallied  Comnisslon  supported  by  an  international 
force  was  set  up  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  French.  British  araS  Italian  mem¬ 
bers  and  supported  by  a  force  of  13,500  troops.  The  plebi¬ 
scite  resulted  in  thlx*tedn  of  the  seventeen  districts  opting 
for  Qermany.  The  dissatisfied!  Poles  raised  an  irregular 
army  and  overran  a  large  part  of  Silesia,  England  and  Italy 
were  sympathetie  toward  qtrnif«  iWl  Knrnee  aided  with  Po¬ 
land.  The  dangsma  wta  §wmm4,  and  the  Inter¬ 

allied  Coaniaaioa  diahaiided  Hii  WilM  irregulars.  The 
Supreme  Allied  Oouaail  htnlii  Hm  Itffair  ever  to  the  League 
Council  for  settlemoiit  in  1981* 

mt  Itlii 

The  issue  before  the  Counoil  was  how  the  frontier  should 
be  drawn  so  that  the  rich  resouroas  arid  the  intermingled  popu¬ 
lation  of  Upper  Silesia  would  be  divided  in  a  way  to  terminate 
the  dispute  between  Gtermany  and  Poland. 
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Tenns  of  Reference 

The  Council  appointed  a  Mixed  Coaralaalon  and  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  to  reside  In  Upper  Silesia  for  fifteen  years  to 
smooth  out  difficulties  and  settle  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  Council  plan.  The  plan  provided  that:  (1)  the  dlsfnited 
area  should  be  so  divided  that  each  side  would  have  a  share 
of  the  mineral  deposits,  (2)  for  fifteen  yeara  the  public 
utilities  -  railroads,  water  and  electric  power  -  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  for  the  area  as  a  whole  with  uniform  rates 
and  (3)  the  population  should  be  divided  as  reflected  In  the 
plebiscite.  The  Convalsslon  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  Uermans  and  Poles,  with  a  neutral  chairman  appointed  by 
the  League. 


Though  th&i  OOigliOhhfi  pUn  mo  not  popular  with  either 
asnwgr  ^  lllip  it  soon  was  found  to  be 

woiitigi  m^4  o  most  successful 


i.  fha  Hilliltto  tadoslon  was  so  composed  as 

to  twit  dohht  Oh  M  oh4aetivity  and  impartiality.  Its 


chairman  ms  ^nly  partial  to  one  side. 

2.  The  national  somponsnts  of  the  interallied  force  were 
not  properly  balanced.  The  force  was  drawn  too  lar^ly 
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froffl  one  source  -  French  -  and  other  troops  had  to  be 
brought  In  later  to  give  the  foz*oe  a  nore  International 
character.  « 

3.  An  acceptable  solution  was  fouikT  only  when  the  ease  eanie 
before  the  League  Council  -  where  persons  and  nations  of 
greater  detachment  and  objectivity  were  brought  Into  the 
operation,  notably  Viscount  Ishll,  the  Japanese  member  of 
the  Council. 

4.  The  success  of  the  League  In  this  case  went  far  to  offset 
the  debacle  In  Vllna,  and  It  enhanced  the  League's  pres¬ 
tige  enormously. 
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6.  Corfu:  Dispute  between  Oz*eece  and  Italy,  1^3 
Bacicground 

In  1923  the  Dellnltatlon  CossBlsalcm  appointed  by  the 
Ccmferenoe  of  Ambassadors  was  at  the  frontier  between  Albania 
and  Qreeoe  which  Involved  areas  claimed  or  coveted  by  Ibgo- 
8 la via,  Greece  and  Italy.  On  August  27,  General  Telllnl,  the 
Italian  member  of  the  Commission,  and  four  aides  were  nur- 
dereO  while  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  froritler.  Althoucd^  the 
nationality  of  the  assassins  was  never  learned,  Mussolini 
Issued  an  ultimatum  to  Greece  and  occupied  the  Greek  Island 
of  Corfu  as  a  repzdsal. 

Greece  promptly  asked  the  League  Council  to  cmslder 
the  dispute,  under  Covenant  Articles  12  and  13  relating  to 
disputes  of  a  grave  charaeter  which  could  not  be  settled  by 
diplomatic  maans.  Qraaea  vndertoek  to  accept  the  Council's 
declaion,  but  HmmoIM  held  that  the  question  was  one  of 
national  honor  vhl^  JMMIIMMI  it  tvm  beini  considered  by 
eithor  the  Oaunotl  m  .fjjfaronaa  of  Aabassadors.  He 
threatened  to  vimflli  fiii  M  Leafue  if  the  oase  were  con¬ 
sidered  fey  the  OiMaMIII.  NMf  ftaague  members,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  shoakad  and  indignant  at  this  brutal 
attack  by  a  great  power  on  a  small  one  and  insisted  that  the 
League  take  aotion  on  the  issue. 
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The  Conference  of  Ambassadors «  one  of  whose  appointees 
was  the  victim  of  the  assassination*  also  decided  to  Inter¬ 
vene*  and  Mussolini  conceded  that  the  ease  might  be  dealt 
with  by  It.  Greece  also  consented  to  accept  the  concluslcms 
of  the  Confex'ence.  Thus*  two  agencies  became  slnultaneously 
Involved  In  the  case*  and  Greece  became  liable  to  accept  two 
different  results. 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  Instituted  an  Inquiry  by 
a  commission  composed  of  British*  French*  Japanese  and  Ita¬ 
lian  members.  The  Greek  p3?oposal  to  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  neutral  representatives  was  not  acted  up<m. 

The  Council*  In  these  circumstances*  reluctantly  decid¬ 
ed  to  adjourn  for  a  few  days  while  the  Ambassadors  conducted 
their  Inquiry.  E|y  informal  meetlnga  between  the  two  bodies* 
It  was  hoped  that  the  iiMpilry  oould  be  oonduoted  so  that 
neither  organliatlon's  OMpet«iee  iraitl4  be  questioned. 

The  Issue 

The  task  before  tba  ^  Oanferenoe  of  Am¬ 
bassadors)  wos  to  seouro  tbo  owustion  of  Corfu* 

and  to  bring  about  a  Just  m  ^e  dissmte. 

of  mriFiBiti 

The  Oemaission  was  inatnioted  to  eolleet  the  evldenoe 
of  the  assassination*  fix  ths  responsibility  and  assign  the 
penalty. 
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Operatlon  and  Performance 

The  Council  and  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  had  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  that  Greece,  on  whose  soil  the  assasslnatiaaa 
had  taken  place,  was  sufficiently  responsible,  pezliaiw 
through  negligence,  to  requlire  her  to  make  apologies  to  the 
Delimitation  Coimalsslon,  not  to  Italy.  She  was  also  required 
to  deposit  50,000,000  lire  In  a  Swiss  bank  for  payment  to 
the  Injured  party.  The  exact  amount  of  the  payment  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague. 

The  Commission  made  a  preliminary  report  .  ithln  a  few 
days  which  stated  (1)  that  the  crime  was  planned  In  such  a 
way  that  It  could  (xily  be  regarded  as  a  political  crime,  and 
(2)  that  the  Greek  investigation  of  the  crime  showed  ’’sever¬ 
al  Instances  of  negligence,”  but  (3)  t’hat  the  facts  were  not 
sufficiently  coi^plctc  and  ewicluslve  to  enable  the  commls- 
sicmera  to  deoido  t^on  the  Ore^  Qoverrusent 's  respcmslblllty. 

Nevertholesot  m  receiving  this  preliminary  report,  the 
ConferMioe  of  deeided  there  wan  enough  evidence 

to  hifiliii  dw  ^  90»000,000  lire  to  Italy  without 

mittng  the  dewpt  to  fix  the  amount. 

fhe  next  ^  Stelir  ovactMted  Corfu,  and  the  peace  was 
saved. 

Conolueiona 

1.  Juriadiotional  oonfliot  beclouded  the  reaponalbllltlea 
and  the  resultant  action.  It  eapeclally  weakened  the 
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authorlty  of  the  Council  and  alienated  the  neceaaafy 
public  support  for  a  successful  outcoM. 

2.  War  was  averted  by  requiring  the  siaall  power  to  yield  to 
the  greater,  and  many  League  membera  felt  that  a  grave 
in Justice  had  been  done  to  Greece. 

3.  The  whole  affair  was  handled  in  an  imneutral  manner. 

4.  For  a  time  the  danger  of  a  retrograde  step  in  interna¬ 
tional  law  existed  -  recognizing  "that  states  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  outrages  oomnltted  in  their  territory"  even 
when  no  negligence  or  complicity  had  been  proved. 

5.  The  almost  universal  condemnation  of  Italy  expressed  in 
the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League  had  a  sobering 
effect  on  Italy  which  led  to  withdrawal  from  Corfu.  The 
majority  of  League  members  rejected  the  1  alien  conten¬ 
tion  that  a  state  has  the  rl^t  to  ooaupy  territory  in 
order  to  bring  an  adyesMiy  to  teiw. 
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7.  The  Question  Oi‘  Memel,  1919-1924 


Background 

In  January  1923  Lithuania  took  forcible  possession  of 
Kernel  which  had  been  taken  from  Germany  In  1919  And  placed 
temporarily  under  Allied  sovereignty.  The  coup  took  place 
when  the  Allies  hinted  that  Memel  might  be  made  a  Free  City 
like  Danzig.  Both  the  German  population  and  Poland,  whose 
commerce  went  through  Memel,  opposed  the  coup,  and  tixmble 
was  threatening.  The  Allied  Powers  thereupon  brought  the 
•natter  before  the  League  Counoll  whloh  decided  that  a  fresh 
start  should  be  made  to  settle  ^  question. 

The  Issue 

The  t^c  bsfess  the  Oeanoil  was  (1)  to  provide  a  status 
for  Nsiiel  shleh  ssuld  satisfy  the  interests  of  both  Lithu¬ 
ania  and  Pelaad  and  (2)  to  preteot  the  rights  of  the  OersMin 
pqntlation,  who  would  beoosw  Littnauiiaa  subjects. 

SsaHL  Refey^i^ce 

A  Cmmdssicm  of  Ikiquiiy  ccmsisting  of  Homan  Davis  (for 
ner  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State),  A.  G.  Xroller  (Dutch 
Economic  Counsellor)  and  M.  Hoemell  (of  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Technical  Science)  was  appointed  '*to  carzy  put  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  draft  conventions  submitted  on  both 
sides  and  of  all  existing  factors  which,  when  known  and  duly 
appreciated,  may  further  the  solution  of  the  problem.” 
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Operatlon  and  Performance 

The  Conunlsslon  prepared  a  convention  which  defined  the 
rights  which  the  Foies  and  other  users  of  the  poi?t  would 
have,  particularly  the  right  to  float  timber  down  the  Nlemen 
River.  The  convention  after  having  been  approved  by  the 
Council  was  agreed  to  by  Lithuania  and  the  Principal  Allied 
Powers.  Three  annexes  provided  for  an  administration  of  the 
port  through  a  harbor  board  which  fully  protected  the  rights 
of  Poland  and  other  users  while  respecting  Lithuanian  sover¬ 
eignty. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  was  partly  fact-finding  and 
partly  mediatory. 

Conclusions 

1.  Although  five  years  had  elapsed  while  the  Nrael  questlcm 
was  left  unsettled,  the  CosMlsalon  was  able  to  devise  an 
acceptable  solutlmi  within  flee  weeks. 

2.  The  technical  aapeota  of  the  problea  were  aade  the  cen¬ 
tral  feature  of  the  report,  via.,  provision  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  the  port  and  guarantees  for  the 
Interests  of  all  users.  Thereafter  the  political  ar¬ 
rangements  were  more  readily  accepted. 

3.  The  conqpetence  and  Invartlallty  of  the  Commission  Im¬ 
pressed  all  parties. 


8.  The  Mosul  Affair:  Frontier  Dispute  between  Turkey 

and  Iraq,  1924-1925 

Background 

Iraq,  with  British  encouragement,  broke  away  from  Tur¬ 
key  In  1914  when  the  latter  announced  Its  support  of  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  After  the  war  the  Supreme 
Allied  Council  made  Iraq  into  a  class  A  mandate  and  provi¬ 
sionally  recognized  Its  Independence.  Shortly  after  E^r 
Faisal  was  mads  King  of  Iraq,  troubles  v era  stirred  up  by 
the  Turks  In  the  northwest  sections  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  In  the  vilayet  of  Mosul  where  many  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  were  friendly  toward  TuiHcey.  In  1923  British  and 
Iraqi  forces  broke  the  resistance  of  these  tribes  to  Iraqi 
rule,  and  order  was  restored  in  Mosul. 

The  Allies  were  meantiM  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Turkey  at  Lsussnne»  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  future  of  Itosul.  TiMrefore  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  that  "the  frontier  between  Iraq  and  Turtcey  should  be 
laid  down"  by  Britain  and  Tux4cay,  but  if  they  could  not  agree 
within  nine  months,  the  dispute  should  be  raferred  to  the 
Council  of  the  League, which  was  done  in  August  1924. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  before  the  Council  was  to  determine  whether 
the  province  of  Mosul  should  become  a  part  of  Turkey  or 
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remaln  attached  to  Iraq.  The  disputants  wez^  Britain,  acting 
as  mandatory  for  Iraq«  and  Turkey.  Mosul  conqprlsad  an  area 
of  29,000  square  miles  with  a  mixed  population  of  over  300,000 
Kurds,  Turks,  Arabs,  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was  believed  to 
be  rich  In  oil.  The  controversy  led  to  threats  of  military 
action  and  the  issuance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  war  seemed  prob¬ 
able  several  times  during  the  protracted  dlspuce. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Council  appointed  a  Commission  consisting  of  M.  de 
Wlersen,  Swedish  Minister  (chalnnan)]  Count  Telekl,  geogra¬ 
pher  and  foznner  Hungarian  Prime  Minis  ter  j  and  Colonel  Paulis, 
retired  officer  of  the  Belgian  Anay, 

The  three-member  Comslsslon  was  instrueted  to  gather  data 
on  the  dispute  and  study  the  viawa  of  oaeh  side.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  unlike  previous  Commissions  of  toguisr*  requested  each 
side  to  appoint  an  ssaesser  with  mip9V%  Msistsnts  end  Inter¬ 
preters  to  aoeomptny  its  inrestifstiens .  This  Innovation,  as 
will  be  seen,  did  not  prove  to  he  an  altogether  happy  one  and 
was  not  repeated  in  later  eases  until  the  NSnehurian  case  in 
1931. 

Operation  and  Perfo^MHI^t 

The  Commission  began  Its  Investigation  In  November  192^ 
by  ascertaining  the  British  Covemment's  views  In  London.  It 
then  went  on  to  Ankara  to  get  the  Turtclsh  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  After  that  It  visited  Baghdad,  and  fr<Mn  there  It  went 
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to  the  vilayet  of  Mosul  and  visited  all  parts  of  the  area. 

The  members  talked  freely  with  all  classes  of  people  and 
tried  to  ascertain  whether  they  preferred  to  be  part  of  Tur¬ 
key  or  Iraq,  Economic  and  social  conditions  were  also  thor¬ 
oughly  examined. 

The  British  High  Commissioner  charged  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  employed  armed  pro-Turic  escorts «  and  that  natives 
employed  as  Interpreters  were.  In  fact,  pro-Turk  political 
agitators.  He  asserted  that  the  form  of  Inquiry  used  "threat¬ 
ened  seriously  the  authority  of  the  British  and  Iraq  Ctovem- 
ments  throughout  the  disputed  area."  The  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  Indignantly  rejected  these  charges  and 
said  that  the  Council  had  antx^iated  the  Conmlasltm  with  pow¬ 
er  to  adopt  Its  own  prooadura.  Therefore,  it  was  Inadmissi¬ 
ble  to  reqpen  this  question. 

The  Commissioii  preeeeded  to  make  its  investigation  in 
Its  own  way.  Tliere  was  no  further  disturbance;  the  visits 
to  the  towns  took  plaoe  without  incidents;  and  after  com¬ 
pleting  its  worti  on  the  spot,  the  Cosadsslon  proceeded  to 
Geneva  to  write  its  report. 

Conclusions 

1.  Too  many  delays  and  much  lost  time,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  parties,  seem  to  characterize 
this  case. 

2.  The  use  of  assessors,  named  by  the  parties  to  accompany 
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the  Commissi on, proved  to  be  a  disturbing  element. 

3.  Unnecessary  and  inappropriate  interference  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  High  Commissioner  failed  to  deflect  the  Commission 
from  its  task  as  set  down  by  the  Council.  This  proved 
that  a  well-selected  commission  can  function  objectively 
and  effectively  even  when  one  or  more  of  the  Interest eo 
parties  is  critical  and  uncooperative. 


flag  was  killed,  prolonged  firing  and  a  mc-V'^me  it  of  troops 
began.  Both  sides  were  ang:  y  and  full  ol  flj{ht. 


The  Oreek  Government,  Instead  of  laying  its  cc. io 
the  League,  decided  to  l.ivade  Bulgaria  which  it  did  on  a 
twenty-five  mile  front.  At  another  place  Bt^lgarlan  troops 
were  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Oj?eek  border.  A  Balkan  war 
appeared  In  the  making. 

On  October  23  the  Bulgarian  Oovemment  v;lz*ed  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral,  requesting  an  Immediate  meeting  of  the  League 
Council,  adding  that  the  Bulgarian  troops  Mere  Instructed  to 
fall  back  and  not  offer  resistance  to  the  advancing  Greek 
forces  some  of  whom  had  penetrated  Bulgarian  territory  by  as 
much  as  thirty  miles. 

The  Secretary-General  exercised  one  of  his  rare  powers 
(Article  11,  paragraph  l)  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil-  and,  after  consulting  with  Acting  Council  President 
Brland,  fixed  the  meeting  for  October  26  in  Parl^,  !?riand. 
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on  the  same  day  (October  23)  and  on  his  own  authority  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  met,  took  the  unprecedented  action  of  uend- 
Ing  Identical  telegrams  to  both  governments  reminding  them 
of  their  Covenant  obligations  and  exhorting  them  "to  give 
Immediate  Instructions"  to  make  no  further  military  movements, 
and  to  retire  their  forces  behind  their  respective  frontiers. 

Brland's  telegram  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  League, 
and  given  to  the  press.  It  was  afterwaj?ds  found  chat  this 
telegrar.  played  a  decisive  role  since  it  was  dispatched  by 
the  Athens  goveivunent  to  the  scene  of  hostilities  Just  two 
and  a  half  hours  before  the  Greek  army  was  scheduled  to  at¬ 
tack  with  over  1,000  men. 

Three  days  later  on  October  26,  the  Council  met  and  ap¬ 
proved  Brland's  action.  Although  hostilities  had  ceased, 
the  situation  was  still  tans#  with  sons  skirmishing  going  on. 
As  It  was  not  clear  how  the  withdrawal  of  troops  was  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  Council  requested  both  governments  to  Inform  It 
within  twenty-four  hours  as  to  the  orders  given  for  troop 
withdrawal,  and  to  Inform  t  within  sixty  hours  that  all 
troops  were  withdrawn. 

To  oversee  this  wlthd-mwal  the  Council  requested  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  Oovemments  Immediately  to  send 
their  military  attaohls  In  Belgrade  to  the  spot,  and  three 
days  later  they  reported  that  the  withdrawal  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Greek  troops  were  withdrawn  eight  hours  before 


the  sixty-hour  tlm-  limit. 

When  the  Council  was  assured  that  hostilities  had 
ceaseci.  It  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Cotamlssion  of  Enquiry  "t-o 
establish  the  facts,  prevent  further  violence,  and  make  re¬ 
commendations  for  fixing  responsibility.”  The  mllltaiv  at¬ 
taches  remained  to  help  the  Comnlssion,  thus  making  a  group 
of  eight. 

The  bound!  had  reposed  to  listen  to  arguments,  explana¬ 
tions  or  Justifications  until  assured  that  hostilities  had 
ceased . 

The  Issue 

The  issue  before  the  Council  was  (l)  to  bring  about  an 
inunediate  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  (2)  subsequently  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  the 
spot  in  order  to  isoertain  the  facts  and  responsibilities, 
prevent  further  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  fix  the  amount 
of  reparations  due. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Conunlssion  was  z*equested  to  establish  the  facts  en¬ 
abling  the  responsibility  to  be  fixed,  and  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  for  the  determination  of  any  Indemnities  or 
reparation.  The  Instructions  also  asked  that  the  Commission 
submit  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  the  dispute. 
Operation  and  Performance 


The  Commission  got  to  the  scene  v;lthln  two  weeks  and 
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completed  Its  work  In  throe  weeks.  Its  fifteen-page  report 
includes  a  factual  survey,  an  assessment  of  responsibilities 
and  Indemnities,  and  recommendations  of  a  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  character  to  prevent  further  Incidents.  The  Council 
adopted  this  report,  with  minor  modifications,  within  two 
weeks.  The  parties  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  it,  the 
Greek  Government  paying  an  indemnity.  The  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  supplied  the  neutral  officers  of  a  conciliation  commis¬ 
sion. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  handling  of  this  case  has  been  cited  by  several  com¬ 
mentators  as  a  classic  example  of  the  best  way  to  make 
observation  and  fact-finding  machinery  woz4c. 

2.  The  most  stz*iking  element  was  the  speed  of  the  whole 
operation. 

3.  Another  element  ia  the  uiun*aoedented  advance  action  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary-General. 

4.  The  Council  separated  the  two  aspects  of  the  case:  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  and  settlMiaht  of  the  dispute.  It 
also  rejected  the  plea  of  legitimate  defense,  asserting 
that  the  League  could  not  condone  any  unilateral  act  of 
force,  even  if  Justly  provoked. 

5.  An  Important  factor  was  the  eminence  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  of  Enquiry  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold,  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 
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10.  Convention  to  Improve  the  Means  of  Preventing  War 
An  Attempt  by  che  League  of  Nations  to  Codify  the  Experience 
Galnc-d  from  1921  to  1931  In  Using  Commissions  of  Enquiry 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Security  of  the  Prepar¬ 
atory  Commission  on  Disarmament  drew  up  the  Convention  to  Im¬ 
prove  the  Means  of  Preventing  V/ar  which  was  adopted  by  the 
League  in  September  1931.  The  Convention  was  designed  to 
halt  potential  or  actual  hostilities  in  political  disputes 
in  order  that  arbitration  might  go  forward. 

By  the  Convention  the  Council  was  empowered  to  separate 
the  combatants  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  by  a  demilita¬ 
rized  zone  or  demarcation  line  and  to  appoint  commissions  of 
inspection  to  see  that  its  ordexns  were  carried  out.  The  ac¬ 
companying  executive  regulations  set  down  rules  for  the  na¬ 
tional  composition  of  the  oosadLssions  and  established  the 
right  of  free  movement  for  the  commissioners.  Staff  was  to 
be  provided  by  the  Seoretary-Oeneral  and  expenses  borne  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  commissioners  were  to  report 
on  their  mission  to  the  Council. 

This  Convention,  though  adopted  by  the  League,  never 
received  the  ten  ratifications  required  to  put  it  into  ef¬ 


fect 
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11.  The  Manchurian  Conflict,  1931-1933 


Background 

On  September  ITj  1931  Japanese  forces  launched  an  attack 
outside  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Zone  In  which  Japan  had 
treaty  rights  to  maintain  forces  within  prescribed  limits. 

The  Japanese  forces  were  rapidly  Increased,  and  the  aggression 
was  apparently  without  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet. 

The  alleged  z*eason  for  the  aggression  was  that  the  Chinese 
were  sabotaging  the  railway. 

Two  days  after  the  action  the  Chinese  Ambassador  In 
Oeneva  called  on  the  League  Council,  under  Article  11,  "to 
take  such  action  as  it  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  maintain 
the  peace."  Thus  the  League  was  faced  with  the  most  serious 
problem  of  its  existence.  The  Mted  States  from  the  beginning 
was  in  close  touch  and  was  eoaaulted  on  every  League  move. 

The  Japanese  and  Ohiiiiae  asifttro  of  the  Council  had  very 
little  factual  infomtioii.  A  faat*fiadiag  mission  was  at 
first  considered  but  was  opgaaod  by  The  united  States 

advised  against  sending  sueh  a  missien  beeause  President 
Hoover  and  Secretary  Stlmsen  believed  it  would  weaken  the 
liberal  Shidehara  government  which,  though  indignant  at  the 
army's  behavior,  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  the  action  to 
the  outside  world.  Japan,  moreover,  sent  reassuring  reports 
to  Geneva  that  the  troops  would  be  promptly  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  security  was  restored  in  the  area. 


The  troops  were  not  promptly  withdrawn  but  Instead  spread 
out  until  all  of  Manchuria  was  under  their  control.  Japanese 
delegates  now  defended  the  wider  action  on  the  ground  that: 

(1)  China  had  broken  the  treaties,  (2)  China  was  unable  to 
govern  Manchuria,  and  (3)  Japan  needed  Manchuria  for  her 
rapidly  expanding  population. 

By  October  13,  both  the  League  and  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  Japan  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  restx'lct  the  conflict.  Stlnvjon  sent  a  strong  message 
to  the  League  urging  It  "to  assert  all  pressure  and  author¬ 
ity  .  .  .towards  regulating  the  action  of  China  and  Japan" 
and  stating  that  the  United  States,  "acting  Independently.  . 

.  .will  endeavor  to  reinforce  what  the  League  does." 

The  Council,  cm  receivliig  this  nessage,  invited  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  its  proceedings.  Japan  op¬ 
posed  this  astlMi  but  WHmm,  as  President,  ruled  that  it 
was  a  procedural  question  not  requiring  unanimity.  Thus 
Nr.  Olltert,  United  States  Consul  General  In  Geneva,  sat  at  the 
table  but  stated  that  he  could  only  participate  In  so  far 
as  the  discussions  related  to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  His  parti¬ 
cipation  proved  to  be  disappointing  and  Ineffective.  In 
Paris  at  a  later  meeting  In  November,  Ambassador  Dawes  did 
not  even  atteivS  the  Council  sessions. 

The  Council  called  on  Japan  to  withdraw  Its  troops  with¬ 
out  delay  and  urged  the  parties,  after  this  withdrawal,  to 
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begln  direct  negotiations.  This  resolution  had  no  effect 
and  the  Council  was  urged  to  invoke  Article  15  envisaging 
the  use  of  sanctions. 

Secretary  Stimson,  however,  announced  that  the  United 
States  Oovermient  was  convinced  that  the  matter  could  be 
settled  without  iK.3ort  to  military  action.  Such  action 
was  deemed  by  other  great  powers  as  inadvisable  in  view 
of  the  economic  depression  and  the  increasing  threats  from 
Hitler.  Stimson,  however,  told  Dawes  that  sanctions  would 
be  supported  by  United  States  public  opinion. 

At  this  point  it  was  the  Japanaae  delegate  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  Coa).itls8lon  of  biqpiiiy  be  tent  "to  inveati^te 
the  whole  situaticn  both  In  NanMHHpSa  md  (Shim,**  Aa  every 
other  procedure  had  failed,  ufad  ^  only  hope  of 
exerting  a  noderatlnt  iitflutnat,  althwi#i  aone  believed 
that  Japan  made  the  propoaal  in  ei<dep  to  have  time  to  con¬ 
solidate  her  gains,  Aeoordii^ly,  the  Council  set  up  a  Con- 
mission  and  deflMd  its  terns  of  reference.  But  with  the 
Japanese  disputing  every  point,  it  to<Mc  three  weeks  to  a- 
gree  on  the  terms. 

Three  months  had  already  elapsed,  and  a  new  Japanese 
authority  was  in  full  control  of  Manci‘‘.uria,  now  called  Man- 
chukuo . 
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The  Issue 


The  issue  was  how  to  stop  Japanese  aggression  in  Man¬ 
churia  and  restore  Chinese  authority  in  the  area. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition  of  the  Commission 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  five-member  Commission 
as  laid  down  by  the  Council  were  as  follows: 

"to  study  on  the  spot  and  report  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  any  circumstance  which,  affecting  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  threatens  to  disturb 
peace  between  China  and  Japan,  or  the  good 
understanding  between  them,  upon  which  peace 
depends ; 

"The  Governments  of  China  and  of  Japan 
will  each  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  As¬ 
sessor  to  assist  the  Commission; 

"The  two  Governments  will  afford  the 
Commission  all  facilities  to  obtain  on  the 
spot  whatever  information  it  may  require; 

"It  is  understood  that,  should  the  two 
Parties  Initiate  any  negotiations,  these 
would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission,  nor  would  it 
be  within  the  competence  of  the  Commission  to 
Interfere  with  the  military  arrangements  of 
either  Party; 

"The  appointment  and  deliberation  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  prejudice  in  any  way  the 
undertaking  given  by  the  Japanese  Government 
in  the  resolution  of  September  30th  as  re¬ 
gards  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops 
within  the  railway  zone." 

The  composition  of  the  Commission  was  as  follows:  The 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lytton,  P.C,,  G.C.S.I.  (British),  H.E. 
Count  Aldrovandi  (Italian),  General  de  Division  Henri 
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Claudel  (French) «  Najor-Qeneral  Frank  Roas  McCoy  (American), 
and  H.E.  Dr.  Heinrich  Sohnee  (German). 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Commission  got  off  to  a  slow  start.  It  was  authorized 
by  the  Council  on  December  10,  1931;  approved  on  January  14, 
1932;  sailed  by  steamer  from  Le  Havre  February  3#  1932;  ar¬ 
rived  in  Tokyo  February  29;  visited  Shanghai,  Peiping,  Nan¬ 
king,  and  Manchuria  between  March  14  and  July  20;  and  com¬ 
pleted  Its  unanimous  report  on  September  4,  almost  nine  months 
after  its  appointment.  Meanwhile  an  ad  hoc  Consular  Concnlsslon 
reported  to  the  Council  on  the  Japanese  attacks  on  Shanghai. 

The  Lytton  Report,  when  finally  made,  was  a  document  of 
139  pages  and  12  maps.  Stinson  ealled  it  outstanding,  monen- 
tous  and  unpreoedsntsd.  Xt  givs  a  historioal  narrative;  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  events  on  and  aftar  Saftsrtbsr  18;  principles  and 
conditions  of  ssttlaaantj  and  aanaiiaratloiio  and  suggestions 
to  the  Council. 

The  effsot  of  tUm  «io  to  windioata  the  Chinese 

« 

case  on  all  fundansntal  iaauasi  (1)  that  although  China  was 
In  a  state  of  unsettlad  avolutioa,  the  Japanese  action  could 
not  be  regarded  as  Isgitinats  salf-defanse;  (2)  that  the 
people  of  Manchuria  were  Chinese  and  did  not  wish  to  be  sep¬ 
arated;  and,  (3)  that  the  disorganized  condition  of  China 
did  not  Justify  Japan's  disregard  of  such  treaties  as  the 
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Covenant,  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty. 

The  Commission  proposed  that  an  autonomous  regime  be 
set  up  In  Manchuria  and  that  the  respective  rights  and  In¬ 
terests  be  clearly  established  in  a  series  of  agreements. 

The  League  Council  adopted  the  report,  but  failed  to 
get  Japan  to  agree,  and  the  latter  left  the  League. 
Conclusions 

1.  The  Manchurian  conflict  was  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  complex  and  unpromising  case  which  had  come  before 
the  League  so  far.  The  immediate  incidents  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1931*  grew  out  of  decades  of  controversy  between 
China  and  Japan.  League  Intervention  came  into  the  af¬ 
fair  much  too  late.  China  or  a  third  party,  as  in  the 
Aaland  Islands  ease,  should  have  drawn  the  League's  at¬ 
tention  to  the  threatening  situation  much  earlier  if  the 
effort  was  to  sueoeed. 

2.  Hie  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  were  ambiguous  and 
constantly  the  subject  of  dispute  and  misunderstanding. 
There  was  no  clear-cut  agreement  about  rights,  frontiers, 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Though  Japan  denied  the  in¬ 
tention  to  annex  Manchuria,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
military  party  In  Japan  believed  that  Manchuria,  in  fact, 
should  belong  to  Japan.  But  the  West,  especially  Secre¬ 
tary  Stlmson,  believed  that  the  liberal  party  headed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Shidehara  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
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hold  the  mllltai^y  In  line.  For  this  reaaon,  the  Ijeague's 
usual  fact-finding  operations  were  not  put  Into  action  at 
an  earlier  time. 

3.  Had  the  United  States  agreed,  the  League,  as  In  the  Greek- 
Bulgarian  case,  would  have  sent  a  Commission  of  Enquiry 

to  the  spot  within  a  week  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  on  September  18,  1931.  The  Lytton  Commission  of  En¬ 
quiry,  with  an  American  member  suggested  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  was  constituted  three  months  after  hostilities 
had  started,  and  did  not  get  on  the  scene  until  some 
months  later.  It  was  actually  constituted  only  after  a 
Japanese  suggestion. 

4.  There  were  too  many  delays.  The  I^rtton  CcHMlssion  took 
the  slowest  means  of  ooean  and  rail  travel,  going  west¬ 
ward  via  New  York,  the  Paelfle  and  Tokyo.  It  oould  have 
arrived  In  Nanohurla  much  sooner  via  the  TranB-Slberlan 
Railway. 

3.  Both  China  and  Japan  cooperated  (l)  appointing  "as¬ 
sessors"  to  aeslat  and  (2)  granting  unlimited  access  to 
places. 

6.  The  lytton  Commission  was  cMg>osed  of  perhaps  the  most 
competent,  experienced  and  influential  persons  who  could 
have  been  assembled.  They  were  drawn  from  the  five  great 
powei’s,  and  being  Westerners  they  were  considered  to  be 
detached  and  Impartial.  The  Commissioners  did  not  ac-ually 
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funotion  In  a  rtprescntatlvp  capacity,  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  did  n. >!'.ov/  v;hat  ’,-aa  Ir.  the  rri  cr-t  until  published. 

7.  The  advlsez’u  and  supportin^^  staff  of  the  Commission  were 
an  outstanding  group  of  experts  and  ofx^'lcialn.  No  such 
aggregation  of  competence  nad  been  organized  before 

in  the  League’s  history,  or  perhaps  at  any  time  earlier. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  League  Secretary-General  ex¬ 
ercised  any  supervision  or  inf lu :nce  on  the  staff,  and 
certainly  not  on  the  advisers. 

8.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  were  perhaps 
too  general  and  Inadequate.  It  was  distinctly  not  a 
mediatory  or  negotiating  body.  It  could  only  look,  In¬ 
quire  and  report.  In  the  eyes  of  some  delegations  from 
smaller  oountrlee  It  appeared  to  condone  a  fait  accompli. 
The  terms  of  reference  were  probably  restricted  by  con¬ 
sulting  about  them  with  the  Japanese  delegate. 

9.  The  report,  nevertheless,  was  one  of  the  most  thorough, 
formidable  and  constructive  which  had  ever  been  made  by 
a  Conmlasion  of  Enquiry.  It  was  adopted  by  the  League, 
and  approved  by  the  United  States,  but  no  action  was  taken 
to  carry  It  out. 

10.  Japan  was  determined  to  resist  any  sort  of  plan  which  did 
less  than  give  her  Manchuria.  Ir/hen  the  League  decided 
against  her,  she  simply  walked  out.  This  case  illustrates 
once  more  the  Importance  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
disputants. 
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12.  The  Conflict  between  Colombia  and  i’eru  over  Leticia, 

1932-1935 

Background 

The  dispute  between  Peru  and  Colombia  aroee  wuen  Peru¬ 
vian  forces  In  September  1932  Invaded  Leticia  which  Ivid  been 
transferred  by  a  1922  treaty  fx*om  Peru  to  Colombia  as  part 
of  a  general  frontier  settlement.  The  cession  of  this  4,000 
square  mile  area  had  been  made  without  consulting  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants,  most  of  whom  remained  loyal  to  Peru. 

The  terrltoz*y  In  dispute  vaa  Important  to  Colombia  be¬ 
cause  It  gave  dlreot  access  to  the  Amason.  For  the  same  rea- 
s'^n  It  was  Important  to  Peru  btoause  Its  provlnoe  of  Loi^  t- . 
being  east  of  the  Andea«  depended  on  the  Amason  as  an  outlet, 
and  Its  people  did  not  favor  a  new  Amaaonian  power.  It  was 
the  Peruvians  of  Loreto  who  invaded  Letioia«  and  the  Peruvian 
Oovemmsnt,  though  diaavowing  the  aetien«  felt  it  necessary  to 
support  them  when  Oolomtoian  foreta  organiaed  to  reoooupy  the 
territory.  Peru  wanted  to  negetirite  a  settlement  while  they 
(the  Loretans)  were  still  in  poaseaaien«  but  Colombia  refused 
to  negotiate  as  long  as  hostile  foroea  oooupied  the  territory. 

Brasil  offered  to  mediate  the  dispute ,  proposing  thf.t  the 
occupying  Peruvians  turn  the  territory  over  to  a  Brasilian 
unit  while  the  mediation  was  In  prcoess.  Colombia  accepted; 
Peru  attached  so  many  conditions  that  It  amounted  to  a  rejec- 
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tlon.  Colombia  appealed  to  the  League  Council  which  took  up 
the  case  on  January  14,  1933  when  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  In  accordance  with  precedents,  sent  telegrams  to  the  two 
governments  asking  them  to  refrain  from  any  action  likely  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  The  Council  appointed  thz*ee  of  Its 
members  (Irish  Free  State,  Spain  and  Quatemala)  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  follow  the  dispute  and  report  to  the  Council.  The 
Peruvian  forces  continued  to  advance,  and  the  Council  sent 
further  messages  calling  for  cessation  of  armed  action  and 
restraint  by  Colombia  In  restoring  order. 

Colombia  on  February  l8  asked  the  League  Council  to  con¬ 
vene  on  the  basis  of  Covenant  Article  15*  Peru  refused  to 
attend.  The  U,S.  inforswd  the  League  that  she  fully  supported 
this  effort  and  had  so  iaforewd  both  parties.  (Since  the  u.s. 
and  the  other  AMrioan  states  suj^rted  the  League  efforts,  a 
JurlsdistiCNMl  diffsrtnot  between  tlM  League  and  the  Pan  Amerl- 
oan  Onion  was  avoidsd.) 

The  League  imposed  that  while  the  two  parties  were  nego¬ 
tiating  a  settlMMnt,  a  League  ateinistxetive  ooimnlBslon  should 
take  charge  of  the  territory^  the  Peruvian  forces  evacuating 
entirely  and  the  Colombian  forces  becoming  an  international 
force  under  the  League  Commission.  Colombia  accepted;  Peru 
rejected. 

With  mediation  having  fulled  under  Article  15,  paragraph 
3,  the  Council  Invoked  paragraph  4,  the  prelude  to  sanctions. 
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An  advisory  oommlttee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  Council  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  "and  to  con¬ 
cert  their  action."  The  U.S.  was  Invited  to  collaborate  In 
Its  work  In  a  manner  "considered  most  appropriate."  It  ac¬ 
cepted  and  appointed  the  U.S.  Minister  In  Berne ,  Hugh  Wilson, 
to  participate  without  voting.  (The  U.S.  deemed  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  exercise  an  Independent  Judgment  on  any  action  taken 
under  the  Covenant). 

Meanwhile,  It  appeared  that  war  was  Imminent.  Colombian 
ships  on  an  Amazon  tributary  wero  fired  upon,  and  Colombian 
forces  captured  a  Peruvian  fort.  Four  Perovlan  ships  of  war 
were  sent  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Colombia  Increased  her 
naval  forces  with  two  destroyers  newly  built  in  Britain.  The 
Colombian  Legation  in  Lima  was  sacked.  The  League  urged  all 
members  to  refuse  supplies  to  the  Veruvian  ships  going  through 
the  canal  and  up  the  Anason,  but  the  eoMunioations  arrived 
after  the  ships  had  gone  on. 

The  Issue 

The  Issue  before  the  Council  was  (1)  to  bring  about  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  and  (2)  to  adiinister  the  territory 
while  a  settlement  was  being  negotiated. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Committee  of  Three  made  Its  roport  under  Article  15, 
paragraph  4  and  proposed  that: 

1.  An  Administrative  Commission  go  to  ;he  territory  within 
thirty  days  to  maintain  order  and  administer  the  area; 
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2.  Tf  e  Peruvian  forces  withdraw  Imnedlately  on  the  arrival 
of  the  CcHnmieSlon; 

3.  The  CoKinlsslon  call  on  military  forces  of  Its  own  selec¬ 
tion  to  assist  In  maintaining  order; 

4.  The  Conmilsslon's  term  of  office  be  for  one  year; 

5.  The  disputing  parties  meanwhile  negotiate,  and  that  the 
Coxincll  lend  Its  good  offices  at  the  request  of  either 
party; 

6.  Colombia  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mission; 

7.  On  acceptance  of  these  proposals  both  governments  order 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  that  all  military  forces  of 
each  country  remain  strictly  within  Its  frontiers. 

Colombia  accepted,  and  the  new  president  In  Peru  also 
accepted. 

Operation  and  Perfeniaiice 

The  Admlalstrative  CoamlMlon,  composed  of  Colonel  Ar¬ 
thur  Brown  (Amerloan),  (temmander  Baoto  (Brazilian),  Captain 
Igleslaa  (Spanish),  arrived  In  Leticia  on  June  23  and  the 
Peruvian  forces  withdrew  the  same  day.  nie  League  flag  was 
hoisted  for  the  first  time  In  the  League's  history. 

The  Commission,  assisted  by  a  garrison  of  seventy-five 
men  and  officers  governed  the  area  for  a  year  without  Inci¬ 
dents  of  any  kind.  Damaged  property  was  repaired,  sanitary 
conditions  restored,  and  several  schools  and  a  hospital  were 
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bullt.  Meanwhile  the  two  parties  negotiated  an  agreement 

which  recognized  that  the  1922  treaty  was  In  force,  and  that 

the  territory  formed  part  of  Colombia. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  Commission  arrived  on  the  spot  six  months  after  the 
case  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Council,  and  three  months 
after  hostilities  were  at  their  highest.  The  war  fever 
had  already  subsided  partly  due  to  unfavorable  world  re¬ 
action  as  expressed  In  the  Council,  and  partly  due  to  a 
change  of  administration  In  Peru. 

2.  In  effect  the  Commission's  main  duties  wez*e  to  maintain 
order,  to  prevent  further  fighting  and  to  govern  the  ter¬ 
ritory  pending  agreement  by  the  parties,  nie  Commission 
carried  out  Its  assigned  duties  with  complete  success. 

3.  The  success  of  the  CommiBsion  was  in  part  due  to  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  the  U.S.  with  the  League  Council  efforts, 
and  to  tne  presence  of  an  HmrleMn  member  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

4.  The  constructive  work  done  by  the  Conalsslon  In  restoring 
and  rebuilding  war  damaged  property,  and  In  creating 
health,  sanitary  and  educational  facilities,  made  Its 
presence  appreciated  by  the  p<^latlon. 

3.  In  short  the  Commission  played  an  Important  transitional 
role  in  helping  Peru  get  out  of  a  difficulty  without  too 
much  loss  of  face.  Its  presence  enabled  the  cooling-off 
process  to  take  place  without  provocative  Incidents. 
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6.  The  dispute  might  have  been  resolved  earlier  and  blood¬ 
shed  avoided  If  Brazil,  with  some  support  from  the  U.S., 
had  not  delayed  the  Council's  efforts  In  the  early  weeks 
of  the  dispute. 


1 


I 
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13.  Italo-Ethiopian  V/ar..  1934-1936 

Background 

In  1915  when  Italy  v/as  hesitating  to  enter  World  V/ar  I 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies^  Britain  and  Prance  promised  to 
grant  her  equitable  compensation  for  any  territorial  gains 
in  their  colonial  possessions  v;hich  they  might  make  at  the 
expense  of  Germany. 

Ifnen  President  Wilson  in  1918  insisted  that  there  should 
be  no  territorial  gains  made  by  any  of  the  Allies,  the  best 
G  r-inun  African  colonies  were  divided  between  Britain  and 
krance  in  the  form  of  League  mandates,  which  meant  that  these 
two  would  have  their  administration  but  not  their  sovereignty. 
Italy,  however,  did  not  secure  any  German  territory  to  admin¬ 
ister,  the  Allies  apparently  feeling  under  no  obligation  to 
fulfill  their  1915  pledge  since  under  the  mandates  system 
tiicy  did  not  make  any  "sovereign”  gains.  It  was  also  true 
that,  unlike  the  British  and  French  holdings,  none  of  the 
Italian  colonial  holdings  (Libya,  Cyrenaica,  Eritrea  and 

4 

ooirialiland)  were  contiguous  to  the  former  German  possessions. 

Italy  from  1918  onward,  and  particularly  after  Mussolini 
can;c-  into  power,  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  this  exclusion. 
ilcT  colonies  in  North  and  East  Africa  were  poor,  dry  desert 
lands,  'Wholly  unfit  to  take  care  of  Italy’s  surplus  population. 
Ethiopia,  v;hlch  lay  between  the  Italian  colonies  of  Eritrea 
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and  So.Tiallland,  was  believed  to  have  rich  mineral  resources 
and  was  known  to  have  vast  fertile  areas.  These  could  open 
up  Important  economic  and  perhaps  territorial  poaslbilltles 
for  Italy.  Moreover,  in  1895  an  attempted  Invasion  of  Ethio¬ 
pia  by  Italy  had  been  defeated  at  Adowa,  anci  Mi'ssollni  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  arouse  Italian  sentin.ent  in  favor 
of  restoring  Italian  pride  and  prestige.  Besides,  both 
Japan  and  u'~rmany  had  been  able  to  defy  the  League  with  im¬ 
punity  . 

In  1933  Mussolini  began  his  plan  of  attack  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  war  on  Ethiopia,  a  war  of  aggression  to  expand  the 
colonial  territories  of  Italy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find 
a  pretext  for  war.  The  frontier  between  Ethiopia  and  the 
two  Italian  oolonlea  mui  long  and  uzuSellmlted  and  had  been 
the  subjeet  of  fraqiitBt  dlaputas. 

On  JinuuT  3*  ^9^^$  ^  taparor  of  Ethiopia  sent  a  tele- 
gran  to  the  Ltagita  Mforting  tlit  naaalng  of  Italian  troops  and 
reqiMttlng  tha  teagna  Oomll  to  take  meaatires  to  safe¬ 
guard  tha  paaoa.  Thua  tha  Ztalo-Bthloplan  conflict  was 
brought  Into  tha  Intamatlonal  arena.  Would  the  Council 
be  able  and  willing  to  defend  a  weak  member  agsainst  the  ag¬ 
gressive  designs  of  a  more  powerful  state? 

The  Issue 


The  issue  before  the  League  was  how  to  assist  Ethiopia 
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In  resisting  an  act  of  aggression  by  Italy,  In  particular, 
how  the  League  Council  and  Assembly  could  effectively  a^ply 
the  collective  measures  to  restrain  the  aggressor  as  laid 
down  In  Articles  15  and  16  of  the  Covenant, 

Commission  of  Enquiry;  Neutral  Observers  Requested 

In  June  1935,  In  the  face  of  the  Increasing  Italian  mill' 
tary  bulld-up  and  the  anti-Ethiopian  press  and  radio  campaign 
In  Italy  a?-.leglng  Ethiopian  threats,  Ethiopia  asked  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  appoint  neutral  observers  to  inspect  the  frontier  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  other  colonies,  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
facts  and  report  to  the  Council.  Ethiopia  volunteered  to 
pay  the  costs  of  such  an  Inquiry.  No  action  wa"  taken  on 
this  request. 

Alternative  Action  by  the  LtMaia 

With  Italian  aggresaion  Capita  all  League 

appeals,  the  League  geolM  to  afiNLjr  eodnoaile  aanetlona  un¬ 
der  Article  16.  Export  of  afw  amt  aiHUBition  to  Italy  was 
prohibited,  loans  and  eredits  stoppad,  and  a  long  list  of 
exports  was  prohibited,  but  not  oil.  France  and  Britain, 
now  concerned  with  the  Hitler  nenaoe,  did  not  wish  to  alien¬ 
ate  Italy  or  venture  into  a  war  over  Bthiopia.  The  U.S. 
also  did  not  support  an  effective  oil  sanction.  Italy  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  conquvfring  the  country  befox*e  the  sanctions  could 
become  effective  and  held  It  until  defeated  In  World  War  II. 


Conclusions 

1.  In  Mussolini's  view  a  "colonial  operation"  was  different 
from  a  European  war  both  on  the  plane  of  ethics  and  on 
the  plane  of  expediency.  In  the  "colonial  operation" 
civilization  was  pushing  back  barbarism  and  therefore 
League  Covenant  principles  should  not  apply  In  the  same 
way.  "We  find  it  monstrous  that  a  nation  Britain/  which 
dominates  the  world  refuses  to  us  a  wretched  plot  of 
ground  In  the  African  sun." 

2.  It  Is  evident  from  a  study  of  this  case  that  Britain  and 
Prance  had,  from  the  beginning,  decided  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  against  Italy  which  might  provoke  a  war 
with  Italy.  This  decision  was  motivated  by  (a)  the  men¬ 
ace  of  a  threatenlr^  and  rearmed  Nazi  Germany,  and  (b) 

a  gailty  feeling  that  Italy  did  not  get  a  square  terri¬ 
torial  deal  in  Afrioa  at  the  end  of  World  war  I. 

3.  This  eaae  ihOHt  that  no  international  action  to  prevent 
or  halt  aggreaaion  -  whether  taken  by  a  League  or  a  Unit¬ 
ed  Natiom  •>  ean  be  effective  unless  the  major  powers 
agree  to  or  aoquleaoe  in  the  action.  This  is  the  more 
true  if  the  oonteBg>lated  action  is  against  another  great 
power,  i.e.  against  Japan  In  Manchuria,  or  Italy  in  Ethi¬ 
opia. 

The  Imposition  of  an  oil  sanction  against  Italy  In  1935 > 
or  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  could  have  stopped  the 


4. 
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Itaiian  aggression  In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  Closing 
the  Suez  Canal  was  never  suggested,  and  the  oil  sanction, 
though  adopted  In  principle,  was  never  put  Into  effect. 

5.  The  request  of  Ethiopia  on  June  19,  1935,  to  dispatch  a 
Commission  of  Enquiry  to  Ethiopia  did  not  get  the  support 
of  Britain  and  Prance  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
because  It  was  opposed  by  Italy. 

6.  A  plan  of  International  assistance.  Initiated  by  the 
League  and  looking  toward  political,  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  reforms  In  Ethiopia  and  accepted  by  the  latter, 
could  not  be  put  Into  effect  because  Italy  opposed  It  on 
the  ground  that  It  did  not  protect  her  own  "vital  Inter¬ 
ests"  In  Ethiopia. 

7.  As  Commissions  of  Enquiry  had  in  previous  oases  proved  to 
be  most  effective  whm  th&f  got  to  the  spot  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  oonfllot,  the  two  aijer  powers  -  France  and 
Britain  -  used  the  tastie  of  dslays  by  asking  for  time  to 
carry  on  consultations  with  Staly  outside  the  League. 

8.  The  use  of  poison  gas  by  a  white  European  country  on  a 
dark-skinned  African  people  was  net  with  revulsion  and 
racial  disturbances  In  a  number  of  places.  Including  Har¬ 
lem  In  New  York.  Ethiopians  became  the  acknowledged 
champions  of  the  black  race  by  the  Negroes  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new. 

9.  Failure  to  aid  the  victim  of  aggression  and  unwilling- 
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ness  to  apply  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  to  stop 
Mussolini  had  the  immediate  result  of  biringlng  about  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  fall  of  the  French  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  gave  definite  encouragement  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  designs  of  Hitler.  Failure  to  apply  the  Cove¬ 
nant  in  Africa  would  make  it  Impossible  to  apply  it  in 
Europe. 


Cases  under  1NTER-A.MERICAN  organizations  and  procedures 


Pre-War  Cases 


1.  Chaco  Dispute  Between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 

1928-1929  and  1932-1935 


Backgrovind 

The  northern  Chaco,  a  vast  forested  and  swamp  area,  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
since  the  days  of  Spanish  dominion.  Bolivia  lost  its  outlet 
to  the  Pacific  in  1883  to  Chile,  and  the  Tacna-Azlca  award 
of  1929  completely  foreclosed  any  hope  of  regaining  an  out¬ 
let  to  the  Pacific.  Bolivia  IntMialfled  Its  efforts  to  reach 
the  Pllcomayo  River  and  fro«  it  the  Atlantic.  These  efforts 
brought  Bolivia  into  aharp  oolllaion  with  Paraguay,  which 
claimed  all  of  the  Ohaeo,  net  aavelir  that  portion  between 
the  Pllcomayo  and  Vtrde  Rivera  awarded  to  it  by  President 
Ruti:erford  B.  Rayes  in  l6t8. 

Twice  the  Ca«co  dispute  flared  Into  open  war.  In  1928 
and  bgaln  In  19o2.  I^e  fighting  in  the  earlier  phase  was 
stopped  In  1929  through  the  use  of  a  special  commission  of 
investigation  and  conciliation  (the  McCoy  CcHnmlsslon)  under 
the  good  offices  of  the  International  Conference  of  American 
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States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  then  meeting  In 
Washington.  The  more  violent  fighting  In  1932  did  not  ter¬ 
minate  until  1935.  In  the  second  phase  the  American  states 
suspended  their  efforts,  and  a  League  of  Nations  Commission 
took  over  the  case.  Peace  was  finally  restored  through  a 
Chaco  Peace  Conference  consisting  of  the  two  parties  and  six 
American  republics,  including  the  Ifrilted  States. 

The  Issue 

In  each  of  the  two  phases  the  Issue  was  whether  Para- 
guay  or  Bolivia  should  have  sovereignty  over  the  Chaco. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  Special  Cowmlaslon  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation 

The  original  teru  of  reference  were  to  Investigate  re- 
aponelbllltj  for  Initiating  hostilities,  to  concillete  and 
to  tenttnate  Its  work  In  six  Months,  nie  orlglriSl  terms 
did  not  Inelttde  the  territorial  question.  Later  the  terms 
were  expSMM  so  that  the  CoMBlsslon  night  prepare  and  plan 
for  the  settleannt  of  the  basic  question  between  the  two 
countries. 

Operation  and  ferfonsance  of  the  Special  Commission 

Tte  CtHwnlsslon  succeeded  in  achieving  return  of  cap¬ 
tured  forts  and  prisoners  and  restunptlon  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  parti  3,  but  Its  plan  for  final  settlement 
failed  to  tatlcfy  either  party. 
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Concluslons  as  to  the  Special  Coimnlaslon 

1.  Though  only  partly  successful,  the  Commission  rendered 
good  service  in  postponing  war  for  another  three  years. 

2.  The  peace  mechanism  may  be  a  good  one  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  excellent,  but  if  the  parties  are  too  hostile  to 
use  it,  it  will  be  ineffective;  if  they  are  willing  to 
use  it  only  in  part,  it  will  be  only  partly  effective. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the  League  of  Nations  Commission 

Paraguay  declared  war  on  Bolivia  on  May  10,  1933*  after 
the  Bolivians  halted  a  great  Paraguayan  offensive  at  the  end 
of  1932.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  July  ap¬ 
proved  the  terms  of  reference  which  z*equlred  the  Commission 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  cessation  of  hostilities*  pre¬ 
pare  an  arbitral  agreement,  malce  an  inquiry  on  the  dispute 
and  report  the  facts  to  the  (kramaii. 

Operation  and  Performaaoe  of  the  JpMSBS  Oo— lesion 

The  Commission  of  Bnquiiy  started  inauspioiously*  with 
both  parties  reoomswnding  that  it  stay  in  Europe,  because 
the  neighboring  countries  were  better  qualified  to  sezh^e  as 
intermediaries.  An  Inter- American  Confezence  (Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States)  happened  to  be  In 
session  in  Montevideo  and  aided  the  Commission  in  achieving 
a  cease-fire  during  the  Christmas  season  of  1933.  The  Com¬ 
mission  produced  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Council  and  de- 


parted  from  South  America  In  mid -March,  193^. 

Conclusions  based  on  the  League  Commission  Experience 

1.  The  use  of  two  or  more  methods  for  achieving  a  peaceful 
settlenent  of  an  International  dispute  without  proper 
coordination  renders  peace  efforts  moire  difficult. 

2.  VThere  a  commission  has  both  Investigative  and  concilia¬ 
tion  tasks,  an  Inquiry  to  fix  responsibility  lor  starting 
and  continuing  hostilities  should  be  made  only  after  all 
efforts  at  conciliation  have  been  exhausted. 

3.  The  success  of  a  peace-observation  mission  depends  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  parties. 
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2.  Haltlan-Domlnlcan  Dispute,  1937 


Background 

In  early  October  1937  Dominican  soldiers  massacred  hun¬ 
dreds  and  possibly  thousands  of  Haitian  laborers  who  had 
gone  across  the  border  In  their  customary  quest  of  seasonal 
labor.  On  November  12  the  president  of  Haiti  i^equested  the 
good  offices  of  the  presidents  of  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Following  a  series  of  conferences,  Haiti  finally 
Invoked  the  Oondra  Treaty.  This  Treaty  required  both  par¬ 
ties  to  agree  to  utilise  Its  prowlsimu..  In  this  case,  the 
only  case  In  which  that  frssty  tirer  utilised,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Qovemiisnt  sgrssd,  and  both  partlss  iMussd  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Oammlsslon  of  Hivestifitloii  end  Concilia¬ 
tion  was  to  be  coaposed  of  the  ttme  represents tlves  of 
American  states  longest  seoredltsd  In  tlSshlniton. 

The  Issue 

Was  the  Oosiinlosn  Oovemsisnt  responsible  for  the  smssa- 
cre  of  large  nunbers  of  Msltlsas? 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Oonposltlon 

The  terms  of  reference  wore  contained  In  the  Oondra 
Treaty  Itself.  The  Comnlsslon,  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
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representatlves  at  Washington  of  Ouatemala,  Peru  and 
Argentina «  was  to  maike  an  Impartial  Investigation  of  the 
controversy,  set  forth  Its  results  In  a  report  and  propose 
to  the  parties  an  eqtil table  solution  of  the  controversy. 
Operation  and  Perfornance 

nie  C<»iittlsslon  reached  agx*eeiBent  within  a  month. 

While  the  Dnnlnloan  Government  accepted  no  official  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  acts.  It  agreed  to  pay  $750,000  as  an 
Indeamlty,  one- third  In  cash  and  the  remainder  In  five 
annual  Installments.  Hie  first  of  the  annual  payments 
was  not  made  at  all,  and  ultimately  the  $500,000  owing 
was  oomproBdaed  for  $2^,000  in  cash. 

Oenoluaioaa 

1.  The  Oondra  Treaty,  Uke  eeforal  other  inter-American 
treatiea  of  the  period,  was  multilateral  in  form 

hat  MUteiai  in  epesation.  These  pre-war  treaties  are 

m- 

to  he  dia^^bhpaiil^bed  l^roa  the  poet— war  treaties ,  such  as 
the  Mo  OefenM  Maty  and  the  0A8  Charter,  which  are 
tfuly  eolleetive  in  operation. 

3.  The  tec^  leal  perfection  of  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
peaceful  settlenMit  of  international  disputes  is  not  a 
matter  of  prime  iB9>ortanoe.  The  most  Important  factor 
is  the  will  of  the  member  states  to  peace. 
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3.  In  the  pre-war  period  Inquiry  and  Investigation  did  not 
carry  the  connotations  of  the  post-war  period  which  In¬ 
cluded  an  "on-the-spot”  Investigation,  often  Involving 
Interrogation  of  witnesses,  etc. 


Post-War  Cases 


Applications  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance 

i.  Case  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  1948-19^9 
Background 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  II  a  "Caribbean 
Legion"  came  Into  existence,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Nicaraguan  dictator,  Oaneral  Anastaslo  Somoza. 
Democratic  Costa  Rica  was  a  principal  antagonist,  and  General 
Somoza  deoldsd  to  pay  off  a  grudge.  On  December  11,  19^* 
the  Costa  Rioan  ambassador  to  the  QAS  charged  that  the 
Government  of  Kloaragiia  was  guilty  of  violating  Article  6 
of  the  mo  Treaty  by  siwoptlag  an  invasion  of  Costa  Rica. 

Ti^-laan 

nie  issue  was  idiether  moaragua  was  guilty  of  supporting 
an  Invasion  of  COsti  moa. 

Terns  of  Refer«toe  and  Oompositlon 

In  this  first  case  the  QA8  Council  set  the  precedent 
of  very  short,  sliq>Ie  terms  of  reference.  Die  Investigating 
Committee  (then  called  Conmlttee  of  Information)  was  to 
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study  "the  actual  facts,  the  antecedents  of  those  facts 
and  everything  else  which  will  help  clarify.  .  The 
Investigating  Committee  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Investigating  Committee  found  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  had  failed  to  prevent 
revolutionary  activities  against  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica;  It  also  found  that  for  months  preceding  the  Goveztiment 
of  Costa  Rica  gave  moral  and  material  help  to  the  Caribbean 
Legion.  The  problon  was  settled  for  a  tine  by  the  signature 
of  a  pact  of  amity  on  behalf  of  the  two  countries  at  tlie 
Pan  American  Uhlon. 

Conclusions 

Not  only  did  the  Oomieil  set  a  preeedent.  in  establishing 
very  short  and  feneral  tevM  of  r^erenee,  but  It  created 
another  valuable  preoedent  by  eoMtitutint  itaelf  as  a 
Provisional  Orfan  of  OMURiltatlon  without  settint  a  date 
or  even  intending  to  eall  a  Neotiag  of  Ninieters  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  greatly  siaylified  and  expedited  the  peace- 
obsex'vation  procedure  of  the  OAB. 
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2.  Ualtlan-Doinlnlcan  Republic  Dispute,  1949 

Background 

In  Pebruai^r  19^9  the  Haitian  ambassador  at  Washington 
requested  the  Council  of  the  OAS  to  convoke  an  Organ  of 
Consultation  of  the  OAS  on  the  grounds  of  "mcral  aggression” 
by  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  had  been  harboring  Colonel 
Roland,  a  Haitian  exile,  who,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Dominican  officials,  was  plotting  to  overthirow  the  Haitian 
Oovei’nment . 

The  Issue 

The  immediate  Issue  was  whether  the  OAS  Council  should 
convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation  and  constitute  itself 
as  Provisional  Organ  under  the  Rto  Treaty  to  consider 
the  eoaplalnt* 

The  QAi  Oeunetl  rolheed  to  eonvoke  the  organ,  apparently 
on  the  gvoiinde  lAuit  ^  lOn  TMty  was  not  suitable  for 
the  handling  of  thia  iaaue.  The  next  month,  however, 

March  19^9*  the  Haitian  Oovernment  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
American  reaoe  Comittee.  That  appeal  became  the  second 
case  of  the  Peace  C(»iimlttee}  a  fact-finding  committee  was 
appointed  and  eventually  achieved  a  satisfactory  result. 
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Concluslons 

While  any  member  of  the  OAS  may  bring  a  charge  of 
aggression*  It  Is  the  Council  of  the  OAS  which  decides 
whether  or  not  to  convoke  an  Organ  of  Consultation.  Hie 
substantive  consideration  of  this  case  was  handled  by 
the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee. 
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3.  Caribbean  Cases,  1949-1950 


Background 

Tension  between  Haiti  and  the  D<xnlnlcan  Republic  was 
relaxed  only  tamporarlly  by  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
case,  and  subversive  activities  of  Haitian  exiles  soon  re¬ 
sumed  In  the  Caribbean  area,  which  was  divided  between  ntutu 
ally  hostile  dictatorial  and  democratic  governments.  The 
United  States  proposed  that  the  Inter- American  Peace  Commit 
tee  consider  the  plotting  going  on  In  the  Caribbean.  The 
Committee  did  so  but  without  conducting  any  field  investlga 
tlon.  Its  efforts  were  generally  Ineffective,  tensions  con 
tlnued  to  Botmt,  and  the  peace-observation  was  transferred 
to  the  0A8  Council  under  the  Rio  Treaty. 

nmf 

liileli  of  tlie  OaribbetB  nations  were  guilty  of  aggres¬ 
sion  sesinst  their  nsifMMrst 

Tfiii  . aiagmgi 

The  teiM  iMre  soBeidist  nore  elaborate  than  the  usual 
0A8  fmnstlst  "eondttot  an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  their  anteoedenta. "  ^e  Council  authorized  the 
Committee  to  hear  witnesses,  take  depositions  and  avail  It¬ 
self  of  any  other  sources  of  Information  It  considered  per¬ 
tinent;  directed  It  to  hold  meetings  in  Washington  to  hear 
representatives  of  the  parties  and  other  witnesses;  author- 
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ized  It  to  decide  upon  Its  own  Itinerary  for  travel,  "giving 
prior  notice  vnereof  to  the  respective  governments;"  and  In¬ 
structed  the  Conunlttee  to  prepare  reports  covering  both  the 
facts  and  conclusions  developed  In  Its  Investigations.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  the  five  OAS  Council  representa¬ 
tives  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  U.S.  and  Uruguay. 
Operation  and  Performance 

The  Committee  Investigated  from  January  12  to  March  13, 
1950»  starting  in  Washington  and  continuing  In  the  Caribbean 
area.  It  found  I  Dominican  Government  guilty  of  aiding  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Haitian  Government.  On  the  coui 
ter-charge  by  the  Dominican  Government,  it  found  Haiti  not 
guilty  of  plotting  against  the  Dominican  Oovez*nment,  but  It 
did  find  that  Cuban  and  Ouatesttlan  officials  had  participat¬ 
ed  In  plots  against  the  Doalnlean  Oovenusent.  ^e  Conunlttee 
then  analyzed  the  underlyii^  tenalon  in  the  Caribbean  and 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  l^peotal  Comilttee  which.  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  produced  ao«e  relaxatlMi  of  tensions. 
Conclusions 

The  OAS  Council  proved  that  it  could  act  with  pz>oiq>tness 
and  vigor  -  more  effectively  on  the  Immediate  Issue  of  the 
mutual  charges  of  subversion  than  on  the  general  problem  of 
underlying  tensions.  The  proble  of  political  Instability 
In  the  Caribbean  and  International  conflicts  arising  In  con- 


nectlor.  with  the  exi-iten-ce  of  dictatorship  remain  to  this 
very  day,  though  the  parties  and  other  circumstances  ctiange. 
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4.  Situation  In  Guatemala,  1954 


Background 

The  increasing  use  of  Guatemala  as  a  base  for  Communist 
subversion  in  Central  America  by  the  Communist-dominated 
government  of  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  had  led  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  to  obtain  an  antl-Communlst  resolution  from  the 
Tenth  Inter-American  Conference  at  Caracas  In  March  1954. 

Two  months  later,  the  U.S.  and  Guatemala's  neighbors  were 
alarmed  at  the  news  of  the  surreptitious  arrival  of  a  ship¬ 
load  of  Czech  arms  and  anniunltlon  In  Guatemala.  Conversa¬ 
tions  began,  leading  toward  the  oonvooatlon  of  an  OAS  Organ, 
when,  on  June  l8,  1954,  the  Quetewilan  Colmiel  Castillo  Armas 
Invaded  his  native  land  fro*  Bonduies.  Aotlcm  in  the  eight 
days  between  June  19  «kd  June  87«  idien  t)w  af^ir  was  set¬ 
tled,  took  place  in  the  Waited  Mitiena  Seourity  Council,  in 
the  Inter- Amerioan  teaee  Oo— Ittee  and  in  the  Council  of  the 
OAS. 

On  June  19  a  CNaatemlan  representative  appealed  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  "to  stop  the  aggression"  and  also  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Inter- American  Peace  Ccwomittee  at  Washington. 

On  June  20  the  UN  Security  Council  heard  Guatemala's  appeal 
for  1  UN  fact-finding  mission.  A  resolution  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  OAS  under  Article  52  was  vetoed  by  the  Russian 
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member;  an  innocuous  French  resolution  calling  for  cessation 
of  bloodshed  was  passed. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  in  the  Security  Council  was  Jurisdictional  - 
whether  Guatemala  should  have  recourse  first  to  the  OAS  or 
to  the  UN. 

Decision 

The  second  and  last  meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
on  the  matter  was  on  June  25,  ar-^  the  narrow  issue  was  wheth¬ 
er  to  adopt  the  agenda,  including  the  case  of  Guatemala. 
Voting  against  the  adoption  of  the  agenda,  and  hence  for 
leaving  the  case  In  the  hands  of  the  OAS,  were  the  U.S., 
Brazil,  China,  CoXonbia  and  Turicey.  Voting  for  the  adoption 
of  the  agenda  were  Dei»ark,  Lebanon,  New  Zealand  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  O.I,  and  franoe  abstained.  Thus  the  case  was 
left  with  the  OAS. 
lv«nti  IB  tM  OM 

Zn  the  Zhtap-AMrioan  Paaoe  Committee  the  Guatemalan 
representative  first  asked  for  an  investigation  and  then, 
on  June  22,  cancelled  coo^letely  its  request  for  a  Peace 
Committee  visit.  The  next  day  the  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan 
ambassadors  asked  the  lAPC  to  send  a  subcommittee  to 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  While  the  lAPC  tried 
to  get  access  to  Guatemala,  it  was  unable  to  do  so  until 
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Quatemala  lost  in  its  June  25  appeal  to  the  UN  Security 
Council.  Qy  June  26  Guatemala  asked  the  lAPC  to  send  the 
"Subcommittee  on  Information."  Hearing  on  June  27  that  the 
Guatemalan  Government  had  changed  hands,  the  Committee 
did  not  leave  Washington  until  June  29  and  was  later  halted 
permanently  in  Mexico. 

On  June  26,  when  Guatemala  for  the  second  time  asked 
for  a  fact-finding  visit  of  the  lAPC,  representatives  of 
ten  governments  in  the  OAS,  Including  the  U.S.,  called 
for  an  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Defense  Treaty 
and  proposed  a  date  of  July  7*  l))e  Council  of  the  OAS, 
meeting  on  June  28,  agreed  to  a  Foreign  Ministers' 

Meeting  and  set  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  site.  By  July  2 
the  close  of  hostilities  and  ^e  entry  of  (k>lonel  Castillo 
Armas  into  the  goremment  eauaed  the  CSouneil  to  postpone 
sine  die  the  call  for  an  Oiian  of  Consultation. 

Conclusions 

While  initiative  was  talemi  in  three  separate  inter¬ 
national  bodies,  no  peace -observation  was  carried  out  by 
any  one  of  them,  du'i  in  part  to  Guatemalan  vacillation  at 
the  beginning  as  to  which  organ  to  invoke,  and  in  part  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  jurisdictional  issue  between  the 
OAS  and  the  UN. 
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Behlnd  the  controversy  were  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  former  Insisting  on  the  use  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  the  latter 
Insisting  on  the  United  Nations. 
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5.  Case  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  1955 


Background 

As  In  19^9i  In  1955  democratically  governed  Costa 
Rica  was  at  odds  with  dlctatorlally  governed  Nicaragua, 
the  situation  exacerbated  by  the  hatred  of  President 
Flgueres  for  General  Somoza.  Early  In  January  1955  the 
Costa  Rican  ambassador  alleged  an  Invasion  by  Nicaraguan 
forces,  and  the  OAS  Council  set  up  an  investigating  ccnmittee. 
The  Issue 

Was  Nicaragua  guilty  of  vi«jlatlng  the  Rio  Treaty 
by  Invading  Costa  Rica? 

y.e.gs£ . .qOsCf  ryugt . lali 

The  usual  vorjr  bxlaf  in^itiMtSoii  to  eonduot  an  on- 
the-spot  Investigation  of  tint  Haots  and  thoir  anteoedents 
was  given  by  the  Couneil.  fiM  Oeaiittee  was  under  the 
able  chalmanship  of  tha  txporianoed  Nsscioan  delegate. 
Ambassador  Luis  Quintanilla.  ]lsin*esMitatives  of  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Paraguay  and  the  U.S.  were  the  other 
members . 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Committee  accomplished  Its  Investigation  In  a 
fortnight,  basing  Itself  In  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica.  It 
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organlzed  its  own  Committee  of  Military  Experts «  members 
of  which  were  detailed  by  the  governments  represented  on 
the  Investigating  Committee.  Using  diplomatically  phrased 
threats  of  sanctions  against  General  Somoza  of  Nicaragua, 
the  Committee  obtained  the  cooperation  of  that  individual. 
Several  countxles  offered  the  Committee  airplanes  for 
aerial  observation,  and  U.S.  planes  were  relied  on  heavily. 
Without  publicly  condemning  Somoza,  the  Conanlttee  restored 
peac®. 

Conclusions 

1.  This  case  is  one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the 
inter-American  collective  security  system.  An  armed 

clash  was  avoided  by  use  of  "pacific  observation  flights" 
and  a  "seouilty  8«ne." 

2.  Several  preoedenta  wv  well-established  by  this  time: 
the  avoidanee  of  detailed  tema  of  reference,  the  ap- 
pMntaeiit  of  eovatent  rid  respected  men,  and  their 
prompt  arrival  on  the  ^^t. 

3.  The  use  of  the  threat  of  sanctions  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  success  of  tfm  0A8  in  this  instance. 
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6.  Request  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  1955 

Background 

Boundary  disputes  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  have 
existed  since  colonial  times  and  even  today  az*e  a  serious 
pTOblem  In  South  America.  On  January  29,  19^2,  the  two 
countries  signed  a  peace  treaty  delimiting  boundaries, 
and  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  the  U.S.  signed  a 
protocol  as  guarantors.  In  September  1955  before  the 
OAS  Council  the  Government  of  Ecuador  charged  Peru  wll^ 
massing  troops  for  an  attack. 

The  Issue 

Was  Peru  guilty  of  ^reparliig  anreMioii  against 
Ecuador? 

No  investigating  MMnmgt  wm  mm  appointed  because 
the  four  guarantor  eooBtfdiO  toale  pMpt  action  to  observe 
the  threatened  area  by  Xand  and  air.  fbay  foimd  nothing 
abnormal.  Eouador  withdrow  its  eonplalnt  on  the  ground 
that  OAS  action  was  no  longer  noeossary. 
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7.  Honduran-Nlcaraguan  Dispute,  1957 


Background 

The  perennial  border  friction  betwee  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  broke  out  In  hostilities  in  Aprl^  and  May 
of  1957.  case  was  brought  before  the  OAS  Council  which 

worked  out  an  arrangement  by  which  hostilities  -eased  and 
the  legal  question  was  submitted  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Difficulties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the 
Court's  Judgment  which  were  resolved  by  the  Inter>Amex>lc8ui 
Peace  COTmittee.  This  case  dealt  only  with  that  portion 
of  the  probl«n  before  the  subMlssion  of  the  question  to 
the  Ooort. 

ag..iigif 

Hat  ilotfpia  fttilty  #f  agippesslon  as  charged  by 
Hontoftf*  in  miwiifUH  iM  ttationing  trcops  in  the 
diapated 

?f fH  MfOTBfff 

The  tem  were  the  euatoMary  brief  injunction  "to 
Investigate  on  the  ground  the  pertinent  facts  and  their 
antecedents  and  to  BUbnit  a  report  thereon."  A  former 
president  of  Panama,  now  ambassador  to  the  OAS,  was  named 
chairman.  Other  members  were  the  representatives  of 
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Argentlna>  Bollvlaj  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Operation  and  Performance 

Within  a  week  after  Its  arrival  In  Central  Amezdca  on 
Nay  4,  1937«  the  Committee  achieved  a  cease-fire  which  was, 
however,  frequently  violated.  With  gireat  difficulty 
simultaneous  troop  withdrawals  were  sun>8mged.  The  veteran 
vice-chairman.  Ambassador  Luis  Quintanilla  of  Mexico,  was 
responsible  for  achieving  the  agreonent  to  submit  the  case 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Conclusions 

TMs  was  an  especially  difficult  case  Involving  a 
vex*y  large  area  of  land.  It  well  Illustrates  the  need 
In  peace  observation  of  respected,  hlgh-call.  er  men,  not 
hampered  by  detailed  terms  of  refsrsnoe.  Th  step-by-step 
approach  used  oan  be  effective  in  complex  c  ises,  i.e. 
first  achieve  a  cease-fire,  then  a  troop  wltl  drawal,  and 
finally  devise  a  me^od  for  morleiiig  out  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  tmdsrlyiflt  probin. 
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8.  Situation  of  Panama,  1959 


Background 

This  was  the  first  of  the  many  International  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  triumph  of  the  Castro  revolution  in  Cuba 
on  New  Yeai’s  Day,  1959.  At  the  end  of  April  the  Panamanian 
ambassador  called  for  a  convocation  of  an  Organ  cf  Consul¬ 
tation  on  the  ground  that  Panama  had  been  Invaded,  although 
Cuba  was  not  charged  with  aggression.  Panama  had  informed 
the  Government  of  Cuba  that  it  feared  such  an  Invasion 
and  had  received  assurances  that  the  invasion  would  be 
prevented.  Die  Council  of  the  OAS  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  investigating  committee. 

The  Issue 

AltlMUi^  the  parties  ware  not  identified,  the  question 
was  whether  Panama  had  be«n  the  victim  of  armed  aggression 
from  abroad. 

T«nii»  of  iurwroe.  IM  CoMPiltlon 

The  terms  of  reference  were  "to  investigate,  on  the 
spot,  the  pertinent  facts  and  submit  a  report  thereon." 

The  members  of  the  Ccmamittee  were  the  representatives  of 
Brazil,  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Costa  Rica. 
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Operatlon  and  Performance 

In  a  few  days  In  Panama  the  Committee  interrogated 
prisoners,  examined  captured  arms  and  witnessed  the  surrender 
of  the  small.  Invasion  force.  The  Committee  recommended, 
and  the  OAS  Council  ordered,  a  naval  patrol  In  addition 
to  an  air  patrol,  both  of  which  w'-rc  largely  carried  out 
by  U.S.  elements. 

Cone luslons 

This  case  Illustrates  the  routine,  effective  action 
of  the  OAS  peace-observation  procedure.  Perhaps  the  sole 
novel  development  In  peace-observation  procedures  was  the 
use  of  naval  observation,  but  tMs  action  was  cautiously 
circumscribed  because  the  OAS  Council  did  not  want  to  give 
authority  to  the  observation  committee  to  detain  vessels, 
even  In  Panamanian  waters.  The  issue  was  to  be  faced  again 
In  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962. 
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9.  Situation  of  Klcarafua,  1959 


Background 

Castro  kept  the  Caribbean  area  In  tunnel 1  throughout 
1959  with  Invasions  of  Panama^  Nlcai^^pia,  tht  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti  in  txam.  On  June  2,  1959*  the  Nicaraguan 
ambassador  to  the  OAS  asked  for  the  ednvoeatlm  of  OrgBn 
of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty  to  c  insider  a  charge 
of  invstslon  of  his  country  with  eirplaxiee  and  arms  from 
Oosta  Rica.  (Neither  the  government  of  oste  tlea  nor 
that  of  Cuba  was  specif lomlly  charged. ) 


The  ieawe  wae  wlwther  Nicaragua  was  the  victim  of 

•atevnml  agpwealon. 

Sa  a4dltien  to  the  umml  injunction  to  the  Investigating 
Qemnittee  to  iovestiihte  agN  report,  the  Coinicil's  resolution 
concluded  with  a  statement  that  the  'esolution  was  in  no 
way  a  iwpejudgnent  of  the  facte  or  an  interv'^ntion.  This 
unprecedented  liaiitation  wae  apparei  ^ly  Intended  to  prevent 
the  Committee  from  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  terms  of  referenc 
as  the  Scmioza  family  of  Mlcar-'c.ua  was  not  popular  among 
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the  members  of  the  OAS.  The  Nicaraguan  National  Guard 
had  already  overcome  the  Jnvaders,  and  there  was  no  immediate 
threat  of  conflict.  Members  of  the  Committee  were  the  OAS 
ambaspad^rs  of  Uiniguay,  Mexico,  U.S.  and  Brazil. 

Qperatlec  and  Pe^fo^'^nc:^ 

^e  lack  of  entiiuslasm  by  the  Investigating  Committee 
wa?  re"lecte«  In  the  length  of  t:’me  (ten  days)  It  took 
fnr  It  to  get  to  America,  In  the  several  days 

there  the  moabeite  observe-*  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  tne  Costa  Rican  Oovemmeat  t4»  orewent  aimied  Invasion  of 
Hl"aragua.  In  view  of  the  llsilted  te^mifr  of  inference 
the  Investlg  ting  Committee  pef milled  fhgii  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  or  making  recomnemdattoms  tJ9  ObM  Cfenncll  to  act 
upon.  However*  It  issued  a  supvimMntasy  reptirt,  showing 
the  connectlem  of  Ma  with  the  iarasteii  from  costa  Rloa. 
Conoluilwis 

This  case  illaetratee  tlie  poeeihle  nljiaseB  of  peace- 
observation.  Per  example*  an  unpopular  ^everoment*  chal¬ 
lenged  by  its  own  essed  natlMuili  from  baves  ab^'oad,  may 
deliberately  confuse  Intemsl  political  unrest  •d.Oi  mtemai 
aggression  or  intervMition* 
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10.  Petition  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  1959 


Backgrov  nd 

In  June  1959  the  Dominican  ambassador  at  the  OAS 
charged  the  GovernmenlB  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela  with  supporting 
tv;o  invasions  of  his  country  that  month.  The  charges 
were  denied. 

The  Issue 

The  narrow  issue  was  whether  to  Investigate  the  charges 
of  the  Dominican  Qcvemment. 

Tamis  of  Reference  and  Conpoaltion 

Tlie  general  dlellkw  of  the  dictator  Trujillo  was  so 
great  that  the  OAS  would  not  vote  to  have  an  Investigation. 
Instead  agreeneat  was  rotohed  to  call  the  Fifth  Meeting  of 
Ooncultatlon  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affaire  In  August 
at  Santiago!  Chile. 

Oonc:>uelons 

Despite  the  Jdi^t  of  the  Ctovenment  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  have  an  investigating  committee  set  up  under 
the  Rio  Treaty!  this  was  not  done.  This  case  shows  that 
sometimes  peace  •observation  may  be  denied  on  account  of 
political  considerations!  here  the  hatred  of  the  Dominican 
dictator,  Trujillo. 

The  work  of  he  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  Is 
discussed  In  the  '^nter-Amerlcan  Peace  Committee  Case  No.  10. 
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ll.  Venezuelan-Dominlcan  R-jpubllc  Case,  i960 


Bac  leg  round 

Against  a  background  of  mounting  hatred  between  the 
dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Generalissimo  Trujillo 
and  the  president  of  Venezuela,  Romulo  Betancourt,  the 
ambassador  of  Venezuela  requested  the  convocation  of  an 
Organ  of  Consultation  to  consider  a  series  of  acts  of 
intervention  and  aggression  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  against  Venezuela,  culminating  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  President  Betancourt. 

The  Issue 

Was  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  guilty 
as  charged? 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

On  July  8,  i960,  the  Council  of  the  OAS  set  up  an 
Investigating  Committee  with  the  customary  task  of  Investl 
gating  and  reporting.  The  ambassador  of  Panama,  Erasmo 
de  la  Guardia,  was  chairmanj  the  other  members  were  the 
OAS  representatives  from  Argentina,  Mexico,  Uruguay  and 
the  United  States. 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Committee  spent  four  days  in  Caracas  and  pro¬ 
duced  an.  excellent  report.  It  found  that  the  Government 
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of  the  Dominican  Republic  had  connived  at  a  leaflet- thrcwli^ 
expedition  Into  Venezuela  In  1959;  that  it  had  Issued 
diplomatic  passports  to  Venezuelans  hostile  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela;  that  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  President 
Betancourt  received  moral  and  material  support  from  high 
officials  of  the  Dominican  Government,  who  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  supply  the  very  bomb  that  was  used. 

Conclusions 

The  OAS  Council  established  several  precedents  by 
Its  action  In  this  case: 

1.  It  called  for  a  Meeting  of  Foz>elgn  Ministers,  held  at 
San  Jos/,  Coste  Rica,  In  August,  at  which  time  sanctions 
were  Imposed  m  the  Donlnloan  Government.  Those  sanc¬ 
tions  were  extended  bgr  the  Council  early  In  January  1961 
In  line  with  the  reeonendations  of  a  special  OAS  com¬ 
mittee. 

2.  The  Oownoil  desided  to  observe  and  Judge  the  performance 
of  the  Dosdnionn  Ooveitisient  after  the  initial  ioqposltion 
of  sanotions. 

3.  For  the  first  time  the  OAS  attempted  to  use  the  peace- 
observation  process  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  -  the  Trujillo  dictatorship.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  the  assassination  of  the  dictator  in  May  1961. 
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12.  Request  of  Colwnbla  on  the  Cuban  Situation^  1962 

Background 

The  Colombian  ambassador  on  November  11 «  196I*  re¬ 
quested  the  convocation  of  am  Organ  of  Consultation  under 
the  Rio  Treaty  to  consider  threats  to  the  peace  that  might 
arise  fr(»n  Communist  Intervention  In  the  hoilsphere.  Prom 
this  came  the  Punta  del  Este  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  excluded  the  Oovenment  of  Oiba  from  the  Inter- 
American  System. 

Conclusions 

nils  Is  really  not  a  paaoe-ohaarvation  oaaa.  It  la 
carried  here  beeausa  tha  Sampatavtat  of  tiia  OAS  Hats  It 
as  an  applloatlon  of  tte  Ho  ffaolir. 


13.  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  1962 


Background 

The  most  fateful  crisis  of  the  cold  war  was  the  grave 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  when  the  latter  attonpted  to  alter  the  strategic 
balance  of  nuclear  power  by  Installing  offensive  missiles 
with  nuclear  capacity  In  Cuba  In  September  and  October 
of  1962,  Hie  two  heads  of  state  engaged  In  direct,  personal 
negotiation.  The  UN  Security  Council  was  one  forum;  the 
OAS  was  another.  Both  parties  agreed  to  on- site  Inspection 
by  the  UN,  and  the  Seoretary-Oeneral  was  ready  to  provide 
the  service  promptly,  but  the  Cuban  (tovemment  refused 
access.  HMioe  no  intemational  Inspection  took  place, 
and  the  U.8.  oontinisd  its  iniilateral  program  of  surveillance. 
Despite  the  failtips  to  lliva  on-site  UN  inspection,  a  review 
of  this  most  ovttiMl  ssitfveatation  can  yield  valuable 
lessons  beastng  m  the  futurs  role  of  peace -observation 
under  the  Ohitsd  Matloiis* 

In  his  speech  to  the  nation  on  October  22,  1962, 

Presldmt  Kennedy  announced  the  discovery  of  "the  secret, 
swift  and  extraordinary  buildup  of  Communist  missiles"  In 
Cuba  and  the  U.S.  counter-measures:  quarantine,  close 
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aurvelllance*  reinforcement  of  Ouantanano«  calling  of 
meetings  in  the  OAS  Council  under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  in 
the  UN  Security  Council «  calling  on  Chairman  Khrushcher 
to  cease  and  desist,  and  -  perhaps  most  eanieot  of  all  - 
a  policy  of  considering  "any  nuclear  missile  launched  fi'om 
Cuba  against  any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  U.S.,  requiring  a  full 
retaliatory  response  upon  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  next  morning  the  OAS  Council  voted  unanimously 
to  constitute  itself  a  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  that  afternoon  called  for  immediate 
dismantling  and  withdrawal  of  ;11  offensive  weapons  from 
Cuba  and  reccxnmended  measures,  including  the  use  of  aimed 
force,  to  assium  that  tlM  Oovernment  of  Cuba  could  not 
continue  to  receive  military  aupplles  from  the  Sino-Sovlet 
powers . 

Ohe  unanimity  and  apaad  Hm  OiS  vote  shoifed  that 
the  utin  Amerioan  natiaiii  at  long  last,  face  with 

maturity  and  reepemsitSlitf  Htj  Mt  immediate  and  dangerous 
threat  to  the  yeaee  ami  saaMMiy  of  the  hmsisphere.  The 
day  after  this  resolution#  on  Ostetor  2t,  the  quarantine 
went  into  effect. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  UN,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  U.S.,  met  on  October  23«  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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OAS  Council.  On  the  following  day  the  Acting  Secretary- 
General  U  lliant  revealed  in  the  Security  Council  that  he 
had  proposed  measures  to  avoid  conflict,  and  that  these 
were  welcomed  by  both  sides.  Ihe  measures  were,  on  the 
Dart  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  suspension  of  all  arms 
shipments  to  Cuba  and,  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.,  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  quarantine  measure  involving  the  search  of 
ships  bound  for  Cuba. 

It  was  the  weekend  negotiations  of  October  26  to  2G 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  which 
eventually  resolved  the  crisis.  In  a  letter  of  October  26, 
as  yet  unpublished.  Chairman  Khrushchev  named  certain 
conditions  under  which  he  would  remove  the  missiles.  Another 
letter  the  next  day,  the  "Tortcey  letter,"  so-called  because 
he  proposed  to  pull  the  missiles  out  of  Cuba  if  the  U.S. 
would  pull  them  out  of  turkey*  wss  ooiig>letely  ignored  by  the 
United  States.  Prealdemt  ltonnedy*s  letter  of  October  27, 
confirmed  liy  Chairssn  Xltriwhohev’s  of  October  28,  struck  the 
bsrgslni  wlthdrtifsl  of  Soviet  misolles  subject  to  UN  inspec¬ 
tion  In  return  for  no  q :axmntlne  and  no  lnvasl<m  of  Cuba  by 
the  U.S. 

On  October  ^  -id  31  U  Thant  conferred  with  Castro 
about  UN  inspection,  during  which  time  both  the  blockade 
and  the  aerial  surveillance  icy  the  U.S.  were  nuspended. 
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Castro's  unacceptable  five  conditions  made  UN  Inspection  Im¬ 
possible.  These  conditions  were:  (l)  cessation  of  economic 
blockade  and  measures  of  economic  pressure;  (2)  cessation  of 
subversive  activities;  (3)  cessation  of  "piratical  attacks" 
from  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico;  (4)  cessation  of  violation  of 
Cuban  air  space  and  territorial  waters;  (5)  withdrawal  from 
the  naval  base  of  Guantanamo  and  "returri  of  Cuban  territory 
occupied  by  the  U.S."  Various  Inspection  proposals  such  as 
Inspection  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
cr  neutral  ambassadors  at  Havana,  did  not  prosper.  The  So¬ 
viet  ilsslles  were,  however,  withdrawn  promptly,  and  the  IL-28 
bombers  a  little  later.  Verification  consisted  of  "along¬ 
side  eyeball  Inspection"  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  aerial  sur¬ 
veillance  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  (once  t  ie  U.S.  uid  the  Soviet  Ihilon  had  agreed 
that  the  missiles  end  bumibera  would  be  withdrawn)  was  whether 
verification  of  the  withdrawal  iiraad  to  bgr  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Xhrushohev  would  be  aewiHP^ed  Iqr  Premier  Castro. 
Conclusions 

1.  Since  no  International  Inspection  took  place,  the  lessons 
of  this  case  relate  to  the  political  context  rather  than 
to  techniques  of  peace-observation. 

2.  The  OAS  provided  legal  grounds  and  token  assistance  for 
such  surveillance  as  took  place. 


The  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  UN  played  a  useful  irole  al¬ 
though  the  Security  Council,  aa  expected  where  the  two 
auper-powera  were  Involved,  did  not. 
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14.  Haltlan-Domlalcan  Republic  Dispute,  1963 
Background 

Even  after  the  death  of  Trujillo,  conflict  flared 
again  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  l^e 
Dominican  representative  asked  for  an  Organ  of  Consultation 
under  the  Rio  Treaty,  alleging  many  acts  by  the  Government 
of  Haiti  threatening  the  peace,  chief  among  which  was  the 
forcible  entry  and  occupation  of  the  Dominican  Etabassy 
In  Port-au- Prince  by  Haitian  police.  Haiti  countered  with 
a  charge  of  preparation  by  Dosdnioan  forces  of  aun  invasion 
within  twenty- four  hours. 

The  Issue 

!nie  immediate  issue  wm  idaeUier  tlie  OondUnioan  Ctovemment 
had  made  out  a  tClH  Hilt  WAAmp  Artiele  6  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Ihe  further  ieme  related  to  ehieh  oountry  ooemitted 
aggressitm  against  the  ottMMP* 

Terms  of  tttf  fiMBBtlififfl 

Ohe  OAS  Counoll  aul^riaed  the  appointment  of  an 
Investigating  committee  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
"events  denounced  by  the  Dominloan  Oovextiment”  and  to 
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report  thereon.  The  representatives  of  the  Oovemments 
of  Colombia «  Bolivia «  Chile,  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador 
constituted  the  Committee. 

Operation  and  Performance 

Immediately  after  its  appointment,  the  Committee  left 
for  Haiti  and  in  the  first  day  achieved  the  transfer  of 
some  diplomatic  asylees.  On  the  third  day  the  members 
heard  the  five  charges  of  the  Dominican  Oovez*nment  and 
determined  that  their  terms  of  reference  were  too  narrow 
to  consider  them.  Most  of  the  Committee  returned  to  Washington 
and  for  the  first  time  in  OAS  history  received  enlarged 
terms  of  reference,  including  specifically  the  power  to 
exercise  conciliation  or  mediation  functions.  Armed  with 
these  new  powers,  the  Committee  returned  to  the  Domlnloan 
Republic  and  eiplored  all  pimblsms  thoroughly.  It  sent  two 
mMri>ere  to  the  beriim  be  emptier  troop  withdrawal.  This  and 
the  preposs  on  aplmio  ippPMeKted  the  solid  achievements 
of  ttie  oonmitteo. 

The  Committee*!  fiailags  were  aooepted  by  the  OAS 
Council,  but  in  the  light  of  further  invasion  scares  the 
Council  did  not  tendnate  its  own  status  as  Provisional 
Organ  of  Consultation,  and  that  status  still  remains. 
Conclusions 

1.  The  action  of  the  OAS  was  effective  in  that  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  an  investigating  committee  calmed  both  coun- 
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trles  and  led  their  governments  to  take  measures  which 
would  overcome  the  riajor  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of 
peaceful  relations.  In  this  sense  the  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee's  role  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  since  the  issues  dealt  moz*e  with  the  In¬ 
tangible  matters  of  aggressive  and  suspicious  attitudes. 

2.  The  Council,  having  Invoked  the  Rio  Treaty,  found  It 
necessary  to  continue  to  use  its  power  as  Provisional 
Organ  of  Consultation  in  view  of  the  somewhat  inconclu¬ 
sive  results  of  its  peace-making  efforts.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  case  is  still  on  the  books  of  the  Council. 
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Cases  under  the  Inter- American  Peace  CoHnnlttee 


1.  Situation  Between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba,  1948 
Background 

The  flrat  case  to  be  considered  by  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  was  brought  by  a  special  delegation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba  on  August  13*  1948. 

The  Issue 

The  procedures  were  so  Informal  and  the  documentation 
so  scanty  that  no  record  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Qovemamit's  charge  against  Cuba. 

. 

The  OosBittea  mat  glten  no  terns  of  reference.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  getting  the  parties  to  agree  that  bilateral  nego¬ 
tiations  were  the  noet  auitable  nethod  of  solving  the  prob- 

1«B. 
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2.  Situation  Between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  19^9 

This  case  was  dealt  with  In  connection  with  the  consid¬ 
eration  fnd  rejection  by  the  OAS  Council  in  February  19^9  ot 
a  request  by  the  Government  of  Haiti  for  an  application  of 
the  Rio  Treaty:  Case  No.  2. 

3.  Situation  Between  Cuba  and  Peru,  19^9 
Background 

A  dispute  arore  between  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Peru 
In  early  August  19^9  concerning  dlploMtlc  asylum  given  by 
the  Cuban  Bnbassy  in  Lima  to  two  Peruvian  oltlsms. 

!nie  Isaue 

The  Issue  apparmntly  was  whetlier  the  Cuban  ]M»assy  was 
Justified  In  giving  asylum  to  the  two  Peruvians. 

Operation  and  Perfoimanee 

It  was  unnecessary  for  the  mter-Arnerloan  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  any  action  beeause  within  two  weeks  cf  the 
request >  the  Cuban  ambassador  at  Mashington  Informed  the 
Committee  that  Its  services  would  not  be  necessary,  the 
dlpl(»iiatlo  asylees  having  departed. 
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Concluslons 

It  Is  believed  that  the  filing  of  Cuba's  request  with 
the  Inter-Anerlcan  Peace  Committee  stimulated  the  Government 
of  Peru  Into  action  so  thut  the  Committee's  Intervention 
became  unnecessary. 

4.  Situation  In  the  Caribbean^  19^9 

This  case  was  covered  In  the  discussion  of  Rio  Treaty 
Case  No.  3*  entitled  "Caribbean  Cases «  1949-1950." 

h.  Invitation  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  1949 

nie  Intez^ American  Peace  Committee  rejected  the  offer 
of  the  Cuban  amb'isaador  to  vlalt  Cuba  and  verify  that  there 
were  no  movementa  afoot  for  laimchlng  aggression  against 
the  Oomlnlean  OovemMnt. 

This  eaae  la  treated  in  the  dlaouaalon  of  Rio  Treaty 
Case  No.  3*  entitled  "Caribbean  Caaea,  19^9-1950." 
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6.  Situation  Between  Cful?a  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  1951 
Background 

Hie  harsh  dictatorship  of  Generalissimo  Trujillo 
was  frequently,  in  this  period,  at  odds  with  the  democratic 
government  then  In  power  In  Cuba,  auid  this  case.  Involving 
the  former  U.S.  landing  craft  Quetzal,  was  one  of  a  long 
series  of  plots  emd  conspiracies  based  In  one  of  the  countries 
by  political  exiles  auid  refugees  from  the  other  country. 

The  Quetzal,  captained  by  a  leading  Dominican  revolutionary 
and  manned  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Cubans,  Quatenalans  and 
Dominicans,  was  seized  by  the  Donlnloan  Navy.  The  Dominican 
courts  condemned  the  Cuban  and  Quatemalan  members  of  the 
crew  to  long  periods  of  liyriaoBtnt. 

The  Issue 

The  laaut  was  whsthtr  ths  s^urt  was  legal,  thus  whether 
the  Dominican  courts  had  jurlsdletleii  over  the  sailors. 
Operation  and  Fsrfoinanflt 

The  Peace  Oommlttas,  fearing  public  debate  between 
representatives  of  the  pa  *tles  at  Washington,  concentrated 
on  conciliation  efforts.  These  efforts  were  complicated 
when  the  Dominican  Government  pardoried  t'le  Guatemalan  crew 
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but  not  the  Cuban.  The  chr'lrman  succeeded  In  getting  a 
promise  of  release  of  the  Cuban  crew  and  skillfully  arranged 
a  ceremonial  seaslon  on  Christmas  Day,  formally  restoring 
peace  and  good-v;lll  between  the  partlea. 

Conclusions 

1.  This  case  illustrates  the  highly  informal  methods  of  the 
Inter-Aiaerlcan  Peace  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  gave  both  parties  a  neutral  ground  on 
whicti  to  negotiate  and  served  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
about  a  mutually  acceptable  solution. 


7.  Situation  Setwoen  Colombia  and  Peru.  1953-195^ 

Background 

The  Peruvian  leader  of  the  APRA  Party,  Victor  Radi 
Haya  de  la  Torre,  took  asylum  In  the  Coloirbian  Embassy  in 
Lima.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  had  ruled  in 
1950  that  Colombia  was  not  required  to  surrender  him  to 
Peru,  but  neither  was  Peru  required  to  give  him  a  safe- 
conduct  out  of  the  country.  In  1953  the  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ment  appealed  to  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  for  aid 
in  solving  the  problem. 

The  Issue 

Ihe  Issue  was  whether  Haym  de  la  Torre  should  be  given 
safe- conduct  out  of  Peru, 

Operation  and  Perfornence 

Apparently  the  Inter-Atterioen  Peaee  OoMaittee  had 
little  to  do  with  the  final  aolution  whereby  the  aaylee 
was  allowed  to  leave  Peru,  The  lolution  wae  worked  out 
in  April  195^  during  the  Tenth  Inter- Aaerloan  Conference 
at  Caracas, 
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8.  Contr-tvi.-ray  between  Ouateroala,  Honduras  and 

Nlcaragxia,  195^ 

This  case  is  considered  In  Rio  Treaty  Case  No,  4. 

9.  Situation  Between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba,  1956 

Background 

Although  General  Batista  had  seized  power  in  Cuba, 
bad  relations  continued  between  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
dictatorship. 

Ihe  Issue 

nie  Issue  was  not  clearly  drawn  but  Involved  the  usual 
revoluticmary  activity  of  exiles,  public  recriminations 
and  insults. 

. itttwmmi 

The  Xnter-Anerloah  feaoe  Co—ittee  made  repeated 
efforts  to  oalm  the  parties,  but  the  upshot  of  its  efforts 
was  merely  to  urge  the  parties  to  resume  bilateral  negotiations. 
Conclusions 

No  solution  was  achieved. 
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10.  Invasion  of  Haiti,  1959 


Background 

llie  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Santiago  in  1959  gave  a  new  and 
broadened  assignment  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee: 
to  study  the  problem  of  international  tensions  in  the 
Caribbean.  Hitherto  that  Connittee  required  the  prior 
consent  of  all  parties  to  a  dispute  in  oz*dar  to  operate; 
now  it  was  authorized  to  exercise  its  own  initiative.  In 
August  1959  the  Qovemment  of  Haiti  complained  that  a  mixed 
band  of  Cubans  and  Haitians  had  invaded  Haiti  from  Ouba. 
Castro's  government  daelarad  that  it  had  haan  unable  to 
prevent  the  expedition*  thus  eamsiili  the  Haitian  Qovemment 
to  fear  its  repetitiMi* 

Hie  Issue 

Since  the  Oevesnaant  of  Haiti  msHs  no  formal  charges 
against  the  Oovsmmsnt  of  Oliba*  the  Oommittee  considered 
this  case  as  being  only  one  item  m  its  studr  of  tensions 
In  the  Caribbean. 

Operation  and  Parfomanco 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Peace  Committee  visited  Haiti 
but  could  not  get  permission  to  visit  Cuba.  It  interviewed 
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five  prisoners  captured  In  the  Invasion  and  heard  the 
UyltJ.ni  Govemmrnt'f?  allegations  at  length. 
t  inclusions 

Tlie  Committee  Itself  felt  that  the  interest  shown 
by  the  OAS  in  the  case  contributed  very  much  toward  the 
prevention  of  another  invasion. 


11.  Subversive  Leaflets  Against  the  Qovemsient 
of  Venezuela,  1959 


Background 

In  November  1959  the  Government  of  Venezuela  complained 
to  the  Inter-American  Peace  (kumlttee  that  a  plane  of 
U.S.  registry,  piloted  by  two  Cubans,  had  dropped  leaflets 
over  the  Island  of  Curacao,  urging  the  Vmezuelan  Anqr  to 
revolt.  Ihe  plane  had  stopped  In  Nassau  and  Ciudad  nvjlllo 
after  departing  from  Nlasil. 

The  Issue 

Had  the  Dcminlcan  QoverBSisPt  or  hli^  officials  thereof 
connived  at  an  attempt  to  vioiate  Imosatlaii  sovereignty 
and  arouse  rebellion? 

The  OosHittoo  took  altliiiilli  IM  N.S.  and  XAitch 
authorities  and  privalo  pnmm  Imlvod*  including  the 
Cuban  citisMia  nlio  had  tlmm  Mia  plaae  from  the  Boninioan 
Republic  to  Aruba.  The  Of  Itfa  fbmd  that  tlie  venture, 
l.e.  the  subversive  leaflet  propaganda#  "could  not  have 
been  carried  out  without  ^  eofuaivanoe  of  the  OcsBinioan 

n 


authorities 
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Concluaions 

Although  the  Conmlttee  did  not  visit  Cuba  or  the 
Dominican  Republic ,  it  did  all  It  possibly  could.  Its 
finding  had  little  practical  effect «  and  the  slttiatlon 
continued  to  deteriorate. 
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12.  Case  of  Ecuador  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  i960 

Background 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  requested  the  good  offices 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Committee  In  Febz*uary  i960, 
alleging  that  the  Dominican  Government  was  not  permitting 
the  Ecuadoran  Ehibassy  In  Ciudad  Trujillo  the  facilities 
necessary  for  Its  functions  and  that  it  would  not  Issue 
safe- conducts  for  thirteen  Dominican  nationals  who  had 
taken  asylum  there. 

The  Issue 

The  Issue  was  whether  these  oharttSf  If  true,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  violation  of  IntematloMl  law. 

Terms  of  Refertnoe  and  OoBPoaitioii 

The  louadoran  oonplaint  latwlMi  both  the  regular 
Statutes  of  the  Fetoe  Onwilttet  mA  M  enlerged  powers 
granted  by  the  fifth  NeetiQg  9i  WmtHm  NiiiieterB  In  1939. 
The  Domini  can  Oovenment  reeognited  the  validity  of  the 
Statutes  but  not  of  the  enlarged  powers.  The  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  U.S.  Ai^ssador  John  C.  Dreler, 
dodged  the  Jurisdictional  question.  This  did  not  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 
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Operation  and  Perfonnance 

The  Dominican  Government  refused  to  accept  a  joint 
declaration  drafted  by  the  Committee^  and  the  latter  reported 
to  the  OAS  Council  that  It  had  failed  In  Its  efforts  and 
footnoted  Its  concern  over  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the 
Dominican  Government. 

Conclusions 

Hie  Comnlttee's  efforts  and  findings  contributed  to 
the  growing  antagonism  toward  the  dictator,  Trujillo,  an 
antagonism  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  him. 
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13.  Violation  of  Human  Rights  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  i960 


Background 

The  OAS  Council  decided  that  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  was  an  appropriate  organ  to  hear  the  charges  by 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  that  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  flagrantly  violating  human  rights 
and  thereby  aggravating  international  tensions  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  was  whether  the  Dominican  Government  was 
guilty  as  charged. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  CoMPoaltion 

With  the  Juriadlotloiitl  quMtion  rtsolved  by  the  Council 
resolution,  the  Or—lttee  ■srtbm  appointed  were  the  same 
as  In  the  preoedlng  ease  involwiac  tiM  OMiaioan  Government. 
The  Committee,  under  the  ^latiaanaiiip  of  tl.8.  Ambassador 
John  C.  Dreler,  was  oompesed  of  e^^orienoed  diplomats. 
Operation  and  Performanes 

The  OMOBlttee  started  by  requesting  Information  from 
the  member  status  of  the  QAB  rather  than  from  the  parties. 
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nie  lX»nlnlcan  Oovemment  wnuld  not  consent  to  a  visit  by 
by  the  Committee.  Nevertheless «  the  Committee,  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  governments  and  interrogating  recent  refugees 
from  the  Dcmiinican  Republic,  found  that  there  were  flagrant 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
that  this  definitely  Increased  international  tensions  in 
the  Caribbean. 

Conclusions 

1.  Insofar  as  concerns  the  specific  Venezuelan  charge,  the 
Committee  did  as  good  a  Job  as  possible. 

2.  The  Committee's  general  report  appears  to  have  served  a 
political  purpose,  far  removed  from  the  Committee's  bas¬ 
ic  purpose  to  help  governments  settle  their  disputes. 

3.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  was  wise  for  the  Fifth 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Poz*eign  Affairs  to  have  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  Committee  in  the  way  it  did. 
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l4.  Request  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
(Boundary  Dispute),  1961 

Background 

As  Indicate''  In  Rio  Treaty  Case  No,  7,  the  InterT:,atlonal 
Court  of  Justice  was  to  adjudicate  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  On  November  l8,  i960, 
the  Court  found  In  favor  of  Honduras,  and  both  countries 
accepted  the  decision.  Difficulties  arose  over  the  method 
of  carrying  It  out.  and  Nicaragua  asked  for  the  seirvlces 
of  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee. 

The  Issue 

How  could  the  Committee  devise  a  fcxmtla  to  carry  out 
the  Court's  decision? 

Operation  and  Performance 

After  hearing  both  sides  the  Coosdttee  drew  up  a 
"Basis  of  Arrangement,"  consisting  essentially  of  immediate 
with  .‘awal  by  Nicaragua  from  what  was  now  clearly  Honduran 
territory  and  the  establislwent  of  a  Mixed  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Ambassador  Vicente  Si^ches  Oavlto  of 
Mexico, to  supervise  orderly  relocation  of  populations  and 
to  delimit  and  mark  the  boundary.  By  August  3*  1961,  the 
Mixed  Coimnlsslon  had  executed  the  task. 
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Concluslons 

1.  This  was  ono  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the  Intor- 
Amerlcan  Peace  Committee. 

2.  The  task  was  carried  out  entirely  by  Latin  Americans^ 
the  United  States  not  being  a  member  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  time. 
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15.  Request  of  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico 
(Guatemalan  Dispute),  196I 

Ba  ckground 

The  Government  of  Mexico  on  June  2,  1961,  Informed 
the  Peace  Committee  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala  had 
charged  that  Communist  troops  were  being  trained  on  lands 
leased  or  owned  by  former  president.  General  L&zaro  Cirdenas, 
for  an  invasion  of  Guatemalan  territory.  ISie  Government 
of  Guatemala  feared  that  this  was  part  of  the  Castro  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  In  the  Western  H«Bl8{^ere. 

The  Issue 

The  Issue  was  what  serlouaiieas  to  attach  to  the  charge 
and  how  to  handle  Mexico's  rs<9tost  for  an  invostlgation. 

The  Peace  Cowxi  ttso  Imritod  Ottatsaala  to  supply 
"complmnentary  data"  and  wImmi  I^s  was  not  forthe<ming, 
the  case  was  dropped. 

Conclusions 

The  case  Is  of  slight  ii^portancs. 


l6.  Request  of  the  Government  of  Peru 
(Human  Rights  in  Cuba),  1961 

Ba  ckground 

For  nearly  two  years  before  November  196I  when  this 
case  arose,  the  U.S.  and  some  Latin  American  countries  had 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  Castro -Communism  In  this 
hemisphere.  While  the  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  August  i960  had  condemned 
Slno-Sovlet  Intervention  in  the  hemisphere,  it  did  not  mention 
Cuba  by  name.  Peru  started  in  October  196I  to  invoke 
the  Rio  Treaty  to  consider  the  situation  in  Cuba,  but,  in 
accordance  ''ith  a  resolution  of  the  OAS  Council,  brought 
the  case  before  the  Xnter-AMrlcan  Peace  Coonittee  under 
the  bi*oad  poem  CNP  ^  CoMlttee  to  investigate  international 
tensions  in  the  Cnr&bbetn. 

IlCif 

The  issue  uas  idiefdier  the  Government  of  Cuba  was 
guilty  of  the  denial  of  tnoMn  rights  in  Cuba  and  of  sub¬ 
verting  legally  constituted  governments  of  Latin  America 
by  using  diplcmsatic  officers*  official  missions  and  secret 
agents . 
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Operatlon  and  Performance 

The  Committee's  invitation  to  the  Cuban  Oovemnent  to 
attend  meetings  and  a  request  to  visit  Cuba  wez^  rejected 
In  terms  the  Committee  deemed  unacceptable.  After  assembly 
of  documents  Interrogation  of  recent  exiles  and  consultations 
with  govez*nment8«  the  Committee  Issued  a  report  constituting 
a  severe  Indictment  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Conclusions 

The  Committee's  report  paved  the  way  for  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  In  January  1962  which  excluded  the 
Government  of  Cuba  from  the  Inter-American  System. 
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CA3ES  UNDER  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OR  SPECIAL 
MUMINATIONAL  ARRANQBCBNTS 


Major  Cases  Handled  by  the  United  Nations 

1.  The  Independence  and  Territorial  Integrity  of  Greece, 

1946-1954 


Background 

During  World  War  II,  events  developed  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  Greek  monarchy  became  a  symbol  of  che  extreme  rled^t, 
with  the  National  Liberation  Noveswnt  axid  the  underground  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Germans  coming  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  British,  however,  supported  a  rival 
underground  group  vi^  noBfCkmmunist  leadership.  At  the  end 
of  ths  war  tha  effhrta  of  the  Communists  to  take  over  the 
government  led  to  oivii  mar,  whicdi  resulted  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Oomwiniet  umdergroimd  as  a  fighting  force.  The 
Soviet  Ihiion  ui^ied  the  renMuite  of  the  underground  to  wage 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  north  of  Oreeoe  where  they  could  re¬ 
ceive  assistanee  from  the  neiipiborlng  Ccmamunist  regimes  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.  The  adverse  economic  con¬ 
ditions  In  Greece  encouraged  political  and  economic  disorders. 

The  Soviet  bloc  complained  twice  to  the  Security  Council 
that  th«  British  troops  were  Interfering  with  the  Internal  af- 
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falra  of  Greece^  but  these  protests  led  to  no  action.  On 
December  1946,  the  Ox*eek  Government  complained  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
assisting  the  guerrilla  forces  In  noz*them  Greece.  The  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  a  U.S.  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigation  to  determine  whether  the  situation 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  lntex*natlonal  peace. 
This  Commission  was  later  replaced  by  the  UN  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans  (UNSCOB). 


The  Issue 

The  original  Issue  was  to  determine  whether  the  situation 
on  the  northez*n  border  of  Greece  endangered  International 
peace.  When  the  General  Assembly  found  In  the  affirmative 
on  that  Issue,  the  newly  constituted  nlsslon,  UNSCOB,  was 
confronted  with  the  probleae  of  settling  the  controversy  and 
maintaining  the  peace. 


Terms  o 


The  eleven  menbers  of  the  OemissiCB  of  Investigation 
were  the  states  represented  on  the  Soourity  Council.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  Investigate  conditions  mi  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  and  report  to  the  Security  Couneil.  The  personnel 
of  the  eleven  delegations  totaled  fifty-six  and  in  addition 
the  UN  Secretary-General  provided  a  secretariat  numbering 
twenty-seven.  The  Commission  heard  witnesses  In  Greece  and 
Its  northern  neighbors  from  the  end  of  January  194?  until 
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Aprll.  When  the  Commlselon  left  Qreeee  to  prepare  Its  report, 
the  Soviet  Union  objected  to  Its  leaving  a  ''border  team"  In 
Greece  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission  hnd  exhausted  Its 
terms  of  reference.  As  the  Soviet  Union  vetcec'  all  efforts 
to  have  the  Security  Council  approve  the  Cojomisslon's  report 
and  continue  Its  activities,  the  U.S.  proposed  and  obtained 
removal  of  the  Greek  case  from  the  Security  Council  agenda 
and  broug^^t  the  problem  before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  In  the  fall  of  19^7  established, 
over  Soviet  objections,  the  eleven-man  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Coiranlttee  on  the  Balkans  with  far  broader  terms  of  re¬ 
ference  than  the  Security  Council  Commission  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  In  general,  UNSCOB  had  full  authority  to  observe  the 
maintenance  of  peaoa  and  also  to  use  Its  good  offices  to  settle 


disputed  mat tars • 

\mSOOB  ms  ooflfosad  of  the  eleven  states  then  members 
of  the  Seoiiri^  OouaoU.  Bonever,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Po¬ 
land  deollned  to  pvpHiNlptte.  Wien  the  Conmunlst  neighbors 
of  Oreeoe  deolined  to  eo^rate  with  UNSCOB,  UNSCOB  organized 
Itself  so  as  to  provide  full  observation  posts  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  border.  The  observer  posts  were  manned  both  by 
delegation  personnel  and  UN  secretariat  personnel. 

Operations  and  Perfoiroanoe 


As  previously  Indicated,  the  Security  Council  Commission 
of  Investigation,  In  the  main,  listened  to  witnesses  and  filed 
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a  report. 

UNSCOB  In  contrast  Investigated  and  reported  on  complaints 
of  border  violations  and  observed  conditions  along  the  border. 
While  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  never  recognized  UNSCOB, 
they  continued  to  file  complaints  with  the  UN  which  UNSCOB 
tried  to  Investigate.  UNSCOB  was  able  to  establish  the  support 
of  the  guerrilla  movement  by  the  Communist  neighbors  of  Greece, 

UNSCOB  was  most  active  In  1948  and  1949.  After  the  Greek 
military  victory  at  Konltza  near  the  Albanian  frontier  In  1949, 
most  of  the  guerrillas  In  that  area  withdrew  across  the  Al¬ 
banian  border. 

By  1950  the  Yugoslav  Oovex*nmenc,  as  a  result  of  Its  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  had  closed  its  border  which  had 
become  tranquil. 

Because  of  iniMPOwed  oonditiona  UNSCOB  reconnended  its  own 
abolition  in  1951  «id  Ita  r«plao«MBt  hf  the  recently  created 
Peace  Observation  ConnlMioii  (lOO).  file  fOC  established  in 
December  1931  s  Balkan  8y»os— IstiSii  wlii^  at  the  request  of 
the  Greek  Oovenssent  sent  six  obssrvers  to  Creece.  The  ob¬ 
server  group  was  disoontinued  in  1954* 

Conclusions 

1.  The  peace-observation  aetivities  along  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Greece  reached  a  successful  conclusion,  since,  by 
1951,  the  threat  to  the  political  integrity  of  Greece  had 
come  to  an  end.  While  a  variety  of  political  and  economic 
factors  contributed  to  this  result,  it  seems  clear  that 
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the  UN  peace -observation  activities  wer«  an  ii^irtant 
factor. 

2.  UNSCOB  established  the  usefulness  of  peace-observation 
activities  limited  to  one  side  of  a  frontier. 

3.  Despite  the  failui^e  of  the  Connunists  to  cooperate « 
UNSCOB  tried  to  Investigate  Co.imiunist  as  well  as  Oreek 
complaints  and  to  be  objective  in  its  Judgments.  This 
attitude  of  objectivity  enhanced  its  effectiveness. 

4.  UNSCOB  developed  techniques  of  border  surveillance  and 
of  logistic  support  followed  by  later  UN  missions. 

5.  UNSCOB  was  a  commission  of  Instructed  delegates.  This 

caused  less  difficulty  than  in  other  similarly  consti¬ 
tuted  miss ions «  both  because  of  the  high  caliber  of  the 
delegates  and  because  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  declined 
to  sit.  However,  in  its  laost  important  activity^ 
border  strveUlMMt,  Mefstion  personnel  acted  as 
InlivliHtlP  iai  Piiieil  eallei  for  instructions  from  their 
mmmmmrn.  eotsMLlsh  the  pattern  for  later 

■iMlm  tllMiei  pmomsl  furnished  by  the  Secre- 

ttiy-araerol. 


2.  The  Problem  of  Palestine,  19^7 


Baokground 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empix*e  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  Palestine  was  placed  under  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  with  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatory  power.  During 
the  period  between  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  no  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  towards  reconciling  the  conflicting  views  of 
Arabs  and  Jews  as  to  the  future  of  the  area.  The  conflicts 
frequently  resulted  In  violence,  which  Increased  after  the 
migration  to  Palestine  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  who  had  been 
driven  from  Hitlerite  Germany.  Great  Britain,  under  attack 
from  both  Arabs  and  Jews,  determined  to  ei^  Its  mandate  and 
accordingly  bx*cught  the  problem  bafore  the  United  Nations  In 
April  19^7.  A  committee  appointed  by  ttie  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly  (the  Special  Ccasdttee  on  Fslestlne)  in  its  majority  re¬ 
port  recommended  tu^  partition  ot  faiaatine  into  an  Arab 
state  and  a  Jewish  stats*  with  m  Int^mational  trusteeship 
for  Jerusalem.  A  Qaasral  Assaliiy  isssiut ion  on  Noveisber  29* 
1947,  followed  esnsrally  ths  pasd—fttltisiis  of  this  report 
and  set  up  the  United  Mtims  OsMlSMion  for  Palestine  to  im¬ 
plement  the  resolution,  file  Arab  states  and  Arabs  of  Pales¬ 
tine  Immediately  rejeotad  the  resolution  and  announced  their 
Intention  to  use  foroe  to  prerent  its  Isvlementstlon.  Vio¬ 
lence  increased  In  Palestine  during  the  winter  months.  The 
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U.S.  on  April  16,  1948,  called  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  and  proposed  a  UN  Trusteeship  for  Palestine 
In  lieu  of  the  partition  plan.  Before  the  General  Assembly 
could  act  the  British  mandate  expired  on  May  13*  1948,  and  a 
government  organized  by  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  pro¬ 
claimed  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  U.S., 
the  iovlet  Union  and  many  ocher  governments  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Israeli  Government.  The  neighboring  Arab  states 
responded  by  moving  their  armies  Into  Israel.  After  much 
fighting  the  Israelis  repulsed  the  attacks  and  occupied  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  area  awarded  to  the  Jewish  state  under 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  area  awarded  to  the  Intended  Arab  state 
and  part  of  Jerusalem.  Jordan  occupied  the  remainder  of 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  except  for  the  naz*row  Gaza  Strip 
along  the  Nedlterrmnean  Sea  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  whloh  mas  ooeupied  ^  Bgypt. 

The  Seourity  Comiell  la  April,  recognizing  the  Inminent 
break<toim  of  lam  and  orter,  set  up  a  Truoe  Commission  to 
ameliorate  the  situation.  Zn  Nay  the  General  Assembly  es¬ 
tablished  the  offioe  of  the  UN  Mediator  primarily  to  provide 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  situation  In  Palestine.  However, 
the  Mediator  almost  immediately  received  additional  functions 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Truce  Commission  and  the  Mediator  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  machinery  presently  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Palestine. 
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The  Issue 

The  problem  has  been  two-fold;  (l)  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  primarily  th^^^ugh  preventing  violations  of  the  borders 
separating  Israel  from  its  neighbors.  The  progi‘esslon  was 
from  cease-fire  to  truce  to  ai*mlstlce.  (2)  to  facilitate  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversies  between  Israel  and 
the  neighboring  Arab  states. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  Trrce  Commission  established  by  the  Security  Council 
consisted  of  representatives  of  three  of  the  four  states  hav¬ 
ing  career  consuls  in  Jerusalem  (Belgium,  France  and  the  b.S.) 

•  Syria,  the  fourth  state,  declined  to  serve.  The  functions 
of  the  Truce  Commission  related  solely  to  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order.  The  Mediator,  Count  Bemadotte,  was  originally 
appointed  primarily  to  facilitate  a  long-rai^  settlement  of 
the  Paleatine  problem,  but  later  reoeired  some  of  the  functions 
already  aaaisned  to  the  Truee  (kMmdaaion.  During  the  period 
from  April  1948  until  July  ^49»  trtien  the  armistice  agreements 
took  effect,  the  Truoo  C<»mdlUion  fumiahed  the  military  per¬ 
sonnel  for  both  itself  and  the  Nedlator.  The  peak  number  of 
military  personnel  waa  662.  TIm  Truce  C<»amiaaion  carried  on 
the  peace-observ.  .tion  funotlona  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Nedlator 
in  the  rest  of  Palestine  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  effoz*ts 
of  both  groups  met  with  some  success  in  reducing  violent  in¬ 
cidents  and  bringing  about  cease-fires,  truces,  and  ultimately 
the  armistice  agreements. 
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Wlth  the  reduction  of  violence  and  the  eatabllahinent  of 
armistice  demarcation  lines,  fundamental  changes  took  place 
In  the  extent  and  nature  of  tjie  peace  observation.  The  nxim- 
ber  of  UN  military  obserwrs  was  reduced  from  the  peak  of 
682  to  approximately  fifty.  The  area  of  peace  observation 
became  the  boundaries  of  Israel  and  Its  neighbors,  rather  than 
all  of  Palestine  and  adjoining  Arab  states.  The  office  of  the 
UN  Mediator  was  abolished,  and  Its  functions  relating  to  a  long¬ 
term  settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem  were  transferred  to 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  consisting  of  three 
states  -  U.S.,  France  said  Turleey.  Tlw  ]»*lin8ry  functions  of 
peace  observation  under  the  anilstiee  agreements  devolved  up¬ 
on  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions  (IIA(r*s)  sat  u|>  for  each  bound¬ 
ary,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  Israel 
and  tlie  adjoining  Arab  state  w^r  tlie  ohalrmanshlp  of  a  senior 
officer  of  tlm  Qi  fniee  gupervlslon  Organisation  (UNTSO). 
ownso  provided  tlis  mlUtaff  personnel  and  nuoh  of  the  logistic 
sig^ort  for  tlw  fl*  MffSO  persMnwl  became  UN  Secre¬ 
tariat  persannel  and  mart  from  states  in  addition  to  the 

original  msmbtrs  ef  ORSO.  Tht  Chief -of -Staff  of  UNTSO  had 
certain  direct  responsibilities  in  reporting  to  the  UN.  Ik>w- 
ever,  his  position  wms  Mtomalous  In  that  there  was  no  defined 
line  of  command  from  the  Seciretary-Oeneral  to  the  Chief  of 
UNTSO  to  the  FACii. 
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This  pattern  of  peace-observation  continued  with  little 
change  until  the  Suez  hostilities  In  1956.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  almost  Immediately  established  a  United  Nations  Emer¬ 
gency  Force  (UJffiP)  with  some  5,000  military  personnel,  sta¬ 
tioned  In  Egypt  and  the  Egypt lan-occi’.pled  Gaza  Strip.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli,  French  and  British  troops,  the 
function  of  UNEF  was  to  prevent  violations  of  the  border  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Egypt  and  to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation 
to  the  Israeli  port  of  Elath  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Operations 

During  the  period  from  April  1948  until  July  1949,  the 
Mediator  and  UNTSO,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  with  a  large  ataff,  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  semblance  of  law  and  order  and  achieved  armistice  agree¬ 
ments  between  Israel  and  all  Arab  states  bordering  on  Israel. 

The  Mixed  Amiatice  0oMiMi9iia«  for  several  years  after 
the  armistices,  succeeded  HMr  well  in  preventing  border 
violations.  The  tebanon  border  haa  remained  quiet  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  However,  after  1951  conditions  along  the  Syrian,  Jor¬ 
danian  and  Egyptian  boundaries  rapidly  deteriorated  with  in¬ 
creasing  border  violations,  reprisals  and  counter-reprisals. 

In  1956  the  armistice  with  Egypt  collapsed  when  Israeli  armed 
forces  invaded  Egypt  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  Britain  and 
France  occupied  the  Suez  Canal.  The  establishment  of  UNEP 
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to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli,  British  and  French  foroes 
and  thereafter  to  watch  the  Israell-Egyptlan  border,  amelio¬ 
rated  conditions  throtighout  the  area.  The  Israeli -Jordanian 
border  became  reasonably  secure  when  raiding  parties  from  the 
Qaza  Strip  or  Egypt  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  move  Into 
Joxxtan  and  thence  to  Israel.  With  the  elimination  of  Arab  In¬ 
cursions  Into  Israel,  Israeli  retaliatory  raids  likewise  ceased. 
Only  along  the  Syrian  border  have  there  been  serious  disturb¬ 
ances  since  1956. 

Little  progress  had  been  made,  however,  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  underlying  problems  of  the  relations  of  Israel 
and  the  Arabs.  Slnos  1932  the  PCC  has  bean  relatively  inac¬ 
tive  and  has  ooiMeBtratad  on  minor  Issues,  the  solution  of 
which  aiilit  haws  sons  affsst  la  saellorating  Arab-Israell 
raXatloBShlps. 


fiM  la  tta  priae  exaaple  of  the  dlf- 

fioullf  $$  vtslsiioe  when  prospeots  of  a 

settlsMaa  mm  aiii  ar  ams-^sxIilaBt.  The  prestige  of  a  UN 
mission  ero4sa  as  tims  passes  with  no  progress  toward  a  polit¬ 
ical  settlement. 

niere  seems  to  be  no  simple  answer  to  the  baslo  problem 
of  restraining  violence  when  the  controversy  causing  the 
violence  seems  unsolvable.  However,  In  at  least  three  re¬ 
spects  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Palestine  problem  settled 
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Into  modalities  which  seemed  to  aggravate  rather  than  moderate 
the  long-range  negotiating  atmosphere. 

1.  Some  of  the  boundaries  are  artificial  and  lll-aulted  for  a 
peaceful  area. 

2.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  MAC’S,  the  Chief -of -Staff 
and  UNTSO  and  the  relationship  among  them  are  vague  and 
woefully  Inadequate. 

3.  The  conciliation  function  Is  entrusted  to  a  group  which 
Is  unable  to  obtain  the  International  prestige  required 
for  successful  operations. 

Despite  all  handicaps,  the  peace-observation  machinery, 
considering  the  adverse  circumstances,  has  functioned  auccess- 

fully. 

Ths  Paleatlne  operatlona  have  iMMme  the  prime  aource  of 
experience  In  guiding  the  UR  OB  eiliar  pi«hl«M  involving  both 
peace-keeping  and  peaot-MwrvlMiai^ia  famialiiiig  experienced 
staff,  the  pattern  for  logiRtI#  itfiagfanta  and  even  the  line 
of  authority  fron  tha  ■UIINUPf  i^Marvora  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  (In  the  latter  iaitaiiee«  line  of  authority  which  the 
Secretary-Oenaral  advocated  hut  never  obtained  for  UNTSO  be¬ 
came  the  pattern  for  other  areae.) 

Palestine  la  the  extreme  oaae  of  an  operation  anchored 
at  dead  center.  The  fear  of  upsetting  the  precarious  bal¬ 
ances  which  prevent  open  warfare  results  In  an  Inertia,  where 
efforts  for  progress  are  snuffed  out  because  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  retrogression. 
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3.  Problems  Relating  to  Indonesian  Independence,  1947-1951 

Background 

On  August  15,  1945,  when  Japan  surrendered,  Japanese  forces 
were  In  occupation  of  all  of  Indonesia.  Two  days  later  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Independence  movement,  Sukarno  and  Hatta,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Independence  of  Indonesia  and  commenced  steps  to 
set  up  a  govern-nent  and  a  national  array.  During  the  period  be¬ 
tween  August  and  November  1945,  the  Indonesian  leaders  had  the 
opportunity  to  consolidate  their  position  In  Java  and  Sumatra 
(though  not  In  the  other  Islands)  and  continued  to  control  these 
Islands,  except  for  enclaves  surrounding  the  cities,  after  the 
landing  of  Dutch  trooi». 

During  the  war  the  Duteh  Queen  had  called  for  the  post-war 
reconstruction  of  the  solid  foundation  of  complete 

pirtnership”  with  the  ^  Dutch,  however,  were 

initiallr  uovilliBg  to  WOptiata  with  Sukarno.  After  lengthy 
and  stongr  natotl^iMlI#  lii  asx^eaeat  was  initialed  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  h^^lic  of  Indonesia  on  NCvember  15,  1946,  knovm 
as  the  Lingpkdlati  Agrocaant,  for  a  truce  and  for  "the  rapid 
formation  of  a  soweroign  daaoeratio  State  on  a  federal  basis 
to  be  called  the  United  States  of  Indonesia"  (USI).  The  Agree¬ 
ment  was  formally  signed  on  March  25,  1947,  though  even  at  that 
time,  both  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
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(Sukamo's  group)  had  conditioned  their  approval  on  con¬ 
flicting  Interpretations . 

The  Soviet  Union  brought  the  question  of  Indonesia  before 
the  Security  Council  In  January  19^,  but  the  Security  Council 
took  no  action  at  that  time.  The  Indonesian  problem  was  again 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  in  July  19^7  and  remained 
before  the  Security  Council  until  April  3,  1951,  after  Indo¬ 
nesia  had  achieved  complete  Independence. 

The  Issue 

The  UN  was  not  concerned  with  whether  Indonesia  should 
gain  Its  Independence  -  that  had  already  been  decided  at 
Llnggadjatl  -  but  merely  with  tlM  transition  fz^>ffi  the  existing 
situation  to  Independence  and  the  malntenaiMe  of  peace  during 
the  transition  period.  Both  the  ON  pe«oe<»ohservatlon  and  the 
good  offices  asolilnerf  «ro«t  tvm  the  stteiipted  Implementation 
of  the  LlnggidjNtl  AgreeMM^.  Bvih  Wb  eerllest  reports  of 
the  ON  peace  eheepweps  INm  heet  way  to  maintain 

peace  was  to  expedite  the  te  Independence.  There¬ 

fore,  the  chief  enplwela  naa  aliW  ea  nsfotlatlng  the  steps 
to  independenoe.  The  peaee**eteereatlon  group  in  the  main  car¬ 
ried  on  activities,  which  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  were 
ancillary  to  the  main  obdeotlve  of  Implementing  the  agreements 
negotiated  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
leaders  In  which  the  UN  CSommlttees  played  a  large  role. 
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Te'^ms  of  Reference  and  Coniposltlon 

The  peace-observation  and  good  offices  functions  were  pfr- 
formed  by  separate  groups. 

During  the  entire  period  from  August  19^7  to  1951*  the  Con¬ 
sular  Commission  established  by  the  Security  Council  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  order  and  for  the  functions  which 
might  be  described  as  peace -observation. 

Itowever,  except  for  Its  first  import  on  conditions  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  (and  one  minor  report  at  a  later  date)  the  Consular  Com¬ 
mission  never  imported  directly  to  the  UN  Security  Council. 

After  the  first  report,  the  Security  Coxmcil  requested  the  Con¬ 
sular  Connlsslon  to  place  Its  military  observers  at  the  dispose! 
of  the  Good  Qffloes  C<»mlttee,  and  this  az*zmingement  continued. 

The  Consular  C<»ni«sl<m  eomlstod  of  the  six  Consul  Gen¬ 
erals  stationed  In  Djakarta  (Oiiiaa,  France,  U.K.,  Belgium, 
Australia  sad  Mw  9.S»)«  ttS  ps^  mis^r  of  military  observers 
was  la  Hm  daarter  of  I9k8. 

flw  doad  Iliiitlaa  was  established  at  the  same  time 

as  tiis  OsaaaliF  dilMliliiMl  in  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the 
oontrovsfiF  batnsaii  tlM  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Zt  ooaaistsd  of  Idirse  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
each  party  designatiiii  one  and  the  two  selecting  a  third.  The 
Republic  of  Zadoasila  designated  Australia;  the  Netherlands  des¬ 
ignated  Belgium;  and  the  two  chose  the  U.S.  as  the  third  member. 
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Whlle  theoretically,  the  Committee  consisted  of  states,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  especially  those  f]?om  the  U.S,,  were  extreme¬ 
ly  able  and  were  never  entirely  certain  whether  they  were  acting 
primarily  to  represent  their  states  or  to  further  the  objectives 
of  the  UN. 

The  Netherlands  gave  a  narrow  Interpretation  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Oood  Offices  Committee,  claiming,  for  exanqple,  that 

It  could  not  make  public  Its  recommendations  except  with  the 
agreement  of  both  parties.  The  same  type  of  limitation  according 
to  the  Dutch  extended  to  the  peace -observation  activities  of  the 
Consular  Commission  which,  at  crucial  times,  was  not  permitted 
freedom  of  movement.  After  the  so-called  second  Dutch  "police 
actlon^in  December  1948,  the  Security  Council  reconstituted  the 
Oood  Offices  Committee  in  a  resolutiwi  of  January  26,  1949*  as 
the  united  Nations  Oommlssloii  for  IndoiiMia  (DNCZ)  with  vastly 
Increased  authority  to  iatirtim  im  tlw  asiotiations  between 
the  Dutch  tad  tiis  a^patlis  at  SiflilWli*  fhs  Consular  Commission 
as  the  psaowobgimtlaa  agli  if  li|  WBl  was  to  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  spteifis  Mtlaat  ilili  111  la  loiM  plaet  in  order  to 
establish  the  iadspaaiiBss  af  laiimaia* 

. iMl  ftrfirMii 

The  more  iaportaat  faastioa  of  the  CM  in  Indonesia  was  to 
implement  the  agresmsats  to  sotablish  Indonesian  independence. 

The  chief  events  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  UN 
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actlvltles  were: 

1.  The  so-called  Renville  Truce  Agreement  signed  In  Januazy 
1948. 

2.  The  Bandung  Conference  convened  on  Nay  27*  1948,  where 
the  Dutch  sought  a  political  settlement  without  dealing 
with  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  leaders  or  consulting 
with  the  Good  Offices  Committee. 

3.  The  deterioration  of  the  truce  following  the  Bandung 
Conference  leading  to  the  rise  of  violence,  the  Dutch 
repudiation  of  the  truce  on  December  19,  1948,  and  the 
so-called  second  Dutch  "police  action"  imprisoning 
Sukarno  and  other  Republic  of  Indonesia  leaders  and  cap¬ 
turing  DJog Jakarta,  the  Republican  capital. 

4.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  January  28,  1949  cen¬ 
suring  the  Dutch  and  the  subsequent  Dutch  decision  to 
o<mvene  a  "Roimd  ftble*  Conference  In  The  Hague,  which 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  lead¬ 
ers  to  OiJssiehMPte  in  Jhly  1949  nnd  the  independence  of 
Xndeiieeie  eii  hseetther  i7*  1949. 

5.  The  uithdrSMll  of  Suteh  forces  substantially  completed 
by  April  13i  1951. 

T):e  peace-observation  activities  varied  considerably 
from  time  to  tlsw,  and  were  directly  related  to  progress  of 
the  political  settlement.  The  Consular  Commission  lacked 
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the  personnel  and  resources  to  do  everything  required  to 
maintain  peace  everywhere,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Oood 
Officer  Committee  and  UNCI  it  concentrated  on  activities  w>8t 
suited  to  expedite  the  peaceful  settlement.  These  activities 
Included: 

1.  Reporting  on  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in  consolidating 
their  authority  in  the  ireglons  which  they  claimed  to 
hold. 

2.  Demarcation  of  a  truce  line  in  early  1948  and  arranging 
for  the  evacuation  of  Indonesian  forces  remaining  in 
pockets  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  line. 

3.  Investigating  violations  of  the  txnice  and  reporting 
the  ex*o8ion  of  the  truce  during  the  fall  of  1948. 

4.  Reporting  of  Dutch  actlvitlea  at  the  time  of  the  second 
"police  action"  and  on  the  Natharlaiida '  failure  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  authority  in  lopihUe  of  Monesia  territory. 

3.  Arranglnt  for  the  nitiiiiiMil  of  Oatoh  forces  from  DJog- 
jakarta  in  194#  and  tka  taanafer  of  the  government 
to  the  RepubUe  of  MuMMIla. 

6.  Working  out  neaaurea  la  affaetuate  the  oessation  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

7.  Arranging  after  the  OMeatlon  of  hMtilities  for  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  the  repatriation  of  the  Royal  Neth¬ 
erlands  Army  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Netherlands  In¬ 
donesian  Amor. 
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Concluslorua 

Tha  chief  objective  of  the  UN  missions  dealing  with  the 
Independence  '  f  Indonesia  was  to  wozic  out  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  leaders  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  transition  of  Indonesia  to  Independence.  The  UN 
achieved  this  objective. 

The  chief  peace-obrervatlon  tasks  were  ancillary  to  the 
main  objective.  The  limited  personnel  and  resources  available 
for  peace-observation  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  changing 
specific  activities  most  likely  to  advance  the  main  objective. 
The  Consular  Commission  had  considerable  success  In  carrying 
out  practically  all  of  these  activities. 

The  experience  In  Indonesia  showed  clearly  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  maximum  association  of  peace-observation  with  the 
UN:  use  of  UN  personiwl,  UN  logistic  support,  a  UN  flag,  etc. 

The  experience  in  Indonesia  also  showed  the  unexpectedly 
wide  range  of  activities  which  cone  umler  the  rubric  of  peace- 
observation. 

The  experience  in  Moaesia  underlined  the  dangers  to  a 
successful  operatimi  where  the  terms  of  reference  permit  the 
parties  to  Interfere  with  and  limit  the  activities  of  a  mission, 
and  where  the  resources  of  the  mission  are  inadequate  to 
achieve  its  task. 
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4.  Establlahmcnt  of  the  Independence  of  Kox^a,  1947-1964 

a.  Prior  to  Hostilities 


Background 

At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  armistice  In  1945,  'ey  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union 
received  the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces  in  Korea  north  of 
the  38th  Parallel,  and  the  U.S.  received  the  surrender  of  the 
forces  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  This  resulted  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  division  c'  ";orea  Into  two  separate  regimes  -  a  Com¬ 
munist-operated  regime  In  the  north  and  a  non-Coimnunlst  regime 
In  the  south.  When  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  arrangeaents  for  a  pro¬ 
visional  goverr^nt  for  all  of  Korea,  the  U.S.  submitted  the 
problem  of  the  Independence  of  lores  to  the  United  Nations 
Qenaral  Assembly  in  September  1947*  Over  the  Soviet  objection, 
the  Qenersl  Assembly  estsblislied  in  19^7  the  UN  Teiqporsry  Com¬ 
mission  on  lores  (UNTCOK),  which  wss  replsoed  a  year  later  by 
the  UN  Coamission  on  lorM  (UNCOl). 

. .iPm 

UNTCOX  was  established  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
unification  of  Korea  as  set  forth  below,  bt't  ics  functions  and 
those  of  Its  successor,  UNCOK,  changed. 
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Terma  of  Reference  and  CojBpoaitl&n 

tTNTOOK  cont*lst;ed  of  the  rejpresen^tlves  of  sine  states  > 
one  of  nhictiy  lAeraliitaa  decllxwd  to  serve.  Its 

prloiary  function  was  to  act  as  oBtervers  of  elections  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  unified  Korean  Oovemnent,  aad  of  troop  wlthdh?Mals. 
This  depended  on  coeperetion  of  the  North  Koreeuri  Coamunists. 
When  eoopexeitlon  was  oat  forthooining*  DNTC(3K,  with  ample  legal 
authority  under  the  rasolutlona  establishing  it,  sought  the 
advice  of  tlie  Qeneral  Aseembly's  Trterlra  Committee,  which  the 
Soviet  UPlon  CMisldered  an  Illegal  body.  The  Interim  Comnitte' 
detexvilned:  tdiat  URtCCS  shoultf  proceed  to  arrange  for  elections 
in  South  Korea  aloaa.  UVTCQK  ^les,  in  infect,  beeaii»  the  ad~ 
vlsar  of  one  party  father  than  the  impartial  observer  of  both 
parties. 

Hi  19^»  WKXil  aliieli  ^insSated  of  seven  states,  was  es¬ 
tablished  te  oarry  aa  tl»  flmotioMi  of  TMTCOK  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  ImaA  it9  good  atttma  '>«  tetag  lAout  the  unification 
of  Koraa  md  to  Oihaaiaa  %ro<HI  utthispawala  froa  both  North  and 
South  Korea.  fiM  CaaKaafeiia  daellaad  likewise  to  cooperate 
with  UNCOK.  In  1949»  the  f\iMtlou  of  UNCOK  were  enlarged  to 
include  obsexn^atlon  and  reporting  on  any  developments  which 
might  lead  to  or  otherwise  involve  niilltai?y  conflict  in  Korea. 

The  delegation  personnel  of  UNTCOK  and  UNCOK  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifteen,  and  the  UN  Secretariat  personnel  never  exceed* 
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ed  thirty-two. 

Operations  and  Performance 

UNTCOX  failed  In  Its  efforts  to  make  contact  with  the 
North  Koreans.  UNTCOX  was  sharply  divided  on  the  desirability 
of  going  foi-ward  with  an  election  In  South  Korea  alone,  with 
half  of  the  Co;iunlsslon  believing  that  an  election  in  the  South 
would  crystallze  and  make  permanent  the  division  cf  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  the  Interim  Committee  instruction  to  UNTCOK  to  go 
forward  with  arrangements  for  an  election  In  South  Korea, 

UNTCOX  actively  observed  and  advised  on  both  the  preparations 
and  the  elections.  UNTCOK  probably  exerted  a  favorable  In¬ 
fluence  . 

UNCOK  In  Its  first  year  attempted  once  more  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Morth  Kioreaiis»  iHit  filled.  It  tlMrefore  had 
little  to  do  beyond  on  poUtleil  and  economic  con¬ 

ditions  in  the  South  Mfid  ^iez*tint  ^  wlthdraval  of  U.S.  troops. 

In  its  sec^  fup,  tSKXX  nliifffid  another  Korean  election 
and  belatedly  re<pwated  ^  Saar^afy-Oanaral  to  furnish  mili¬ 
tary  ooeervers  to  observe  develapnHits  along  the  border.  For¬ 
tunately  the  observers  reached  the  border  in  time  to  report  on 
the  situation  as  It  existed  on  June  24,  1950,  the  day  before  the 
Communist  Invaslwi  of  South  Korea.  The  observers  reported  that 
there  were  no  preparations  In  the  South  for  a  military  attack 
and  chat  the  Northern  regime  was  carrying  out  a  well-planned, 
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concerted,  and  full-scale  invasion.  This  repoz*ting  was  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  UN  Security  Council  meetingu  after 
the  Communist  invasion. 

The  c ommencement  of  hostilities  ended  UNCOK's  mission, 
and  it  was  abolished  late  in  1950. 

The  later  UN  peace-observation  activities  after  the 
armistice  are  considered  separately. 

Conclusions 

1.  UNTCOX  and  UNCO/C  had  limited  success  in  observing  and 
exerting  a  good  Influence  on  thr  elections  in  South  Korea, 
and  at  the  very  end  In  determining  that  the  North  Koreans 
were  responsible  for  tlM>  breach  of  the  peace  In  Invading 
South  Korea. 

2.  In  the  mala  the  perfoniaiieea  of  ONTCOK  and  UNCOK  are  more 
alKnifioaiit  w  umlllge  ^  pitfalla  than  as  examples  of 
aehlevaMMite* 

3.  IWTOCK  and  mom  Uinitfeted  the  limitations  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  ettet»ltlH  to  etilise  ON  peace -observation  In  slt- 
uataona  of  greet  peiier  eoafrontatlon. 

4.  The  known  diseeneioa  raong  asBibers  of  both  UNTCOK  and  UNCOK 
underlined  the  dlffioulties  of  utilizing  Instructed  dele¬ 
gations  In  peaoe-obaervatlon  missions.  Either  a  talented 
individual  or  technically  qualified  experts  appointed  by 
either  the  UN  Secretariat  or  individual  governments  would 
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have  been  better  quallflec’  to  conciuct  the  mission  activ¬ 
ities. 

5.  The  contrast  between  the  efficient  performance  of  the  UN 
Secretariat  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  national  delegations 
did  much  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  former. 

6.  The  hopelessly  Inadequate  terms  of  reference  of  both  groups 
hindered  their  operations. 

7.  The  fact  that  UNTCOX  and  UNCOK  had  positive  achievements 
despite  all  handicaps  is  strong  evidence  of  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  presence  of  representatives  of  an  international 
organization  In  an  area  during  a  period  of  crisis. 

b.  The  Period  after  1950 


Background 

The  Invasion  of  South  Koraa  hf  tl»  Coinmunlat  forces  from 
the  North  ended  paaoa  chaervation  just  aa  It  ended  the  peace. 
u.^COK  was  abolished  by  the  1950  Oanaral  Aasembly.  In  its  place 
the  General  Assembly  set  up  Uflited  Motions  Co-nmittee  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehsbllltsblon  of  Xbrea  (UNCURK)  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  functions  of  VKCOK,  If  profip:>ess  had  been  made 
toward  a  unified  Korea,  UNCURK  would  have  had  substantial 
peace-observation  functions.  In  the  absence  of  such  progress, 
UNCURK  has  limited  Itself  to  reporting  on  the  International 
relations  of  the  South  Korean  Government  and  political  and 
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economlc  conditions  In  South  Korea  -  reports  which  have  not 
Invariably  been  favorable  to  the  South  Korean  Qovemnent. 
UNCURK  Is  In  effect  a  standby  organization  awaiting  the  super¬ 
seding  of  the  armistice  by  a  peace  settlement. 

After  two  years  of  bitter  negotiations  between  the  Com¬ 
mander-  In-Chlef  of  the  United  Nations  Coninand  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Commanders  of  the  (Nbz*th)  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  on  the  other«  an  armistice  agree¬ 
ment  was  achieved  on  July  27,  1933.  This  Agreement  provided 
for  substantial  peace-obsez*vatlon  activities.  The  Agpreement 
and«  In  theory  at  least «  the  peace-observation  activities 
still  continue. 

The  Issue 

The  Armistice  Agreement: 

1.  Bstablished  a  ^Militarised  sons  between  North  and 
South  BoiM  aad  set  up  aaehiiiery  to  prevent  inour- 
•ioai  fm  etHmr  ilBa  into  the  sons. 

2.  Paflwiii  Hie  tuMliilltiM  into  Kbrea  of  reinforcing 
i^litiiir  ptijitMlI  er  ef  eertaln  types  of  aiva- 
■ents  Md  tPt  up  attfiiiiary  to  detect  violations 

of  these  proirisidiis. 

TfjWif 

nie  Military  Anaistiee  OMmission  (MAC),  consisting  of 
five  senior  officers  from  each  side«  had  the  function  of  in- 
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veatigatlng  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  In  the 
demilitarized  zone  (and  also  in  the  Han  River  Estuary). 

It  set  up  Joint  observer  teams  consletlng  of  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  UN  and  Communist  military  officers  to  perform  this 
function.  The  MAC  could  call  on  the  Neutral  Nations  Super¬ 
visory  Commission  (NNSC)  to  conduct  special  obsej?vatlons 
outside  the  zone. 

The  NNSC  consisted  of  four  senior  officers:  two  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  UN  Command  -  one  each  from  Switzerland  and 
Sweden;  two  nominated  by  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  -  one  each 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  NNSC  had  the  functions 
of  conducting  inspections  and  reporting  the  results  to  the 
MAC  In  connection  with  the  agreementa  of  both  sides:  (l) 
to  "cease  the  Introduction  Into  Korea  of  relnforoing  mili¬ 
tary  personnel"  and  (2)  to  "cease  the  iatroduotion  into 
Korea  of  relnforoini  oositoat  airevaft,  anwred  eehloles, 
weapons «  and  aamnitiOB.  *  flM  te’Matloe  Afreenent  provided 
for  rotation  of  ptmimel  tm$  eapAaeaasr.t  of  amaaents. 

The  NNSC  under  tte  Amiatiaa  kgmmw^  operated  through 
twenty  Neutral  Ngtieoa  Xagpestioa  teaae«  ten  stationed  at 
speoified  ports,  five  in  North  Bores  and  five  in  South  Korea; 
and  ten  mobile  teams  held  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  Pan- 
munjom.  Bach  inspection  team  consisted  of  not  less  than 
four  officers,  two  from  the  Swiss-Swedish  contingents  and 
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two  from  the  Pollsh-Czech  contingent.  Each  of  the  four  eon- 
tlngente  originally  numbered  about  ninety-five.  The  MiBC 
Itself  met  dally  In  Panmunjc^i. 

Operation  and  Performance 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  NNSC^  the  Swiss 
and  Swedish  Governments  had  pointed  out  the  Improbability  of 
the  Poles  and  Czechs  being  neutral.  Within  the  first  month 
of  Its  operations.  It  became  apparent  that  entries  and  exits 
of  matez*lal8  and  personnel  were  taking  place  In  North  Korea 
outside  the  five  ports  where  the  observer  teams  were  sta¬ 
tioned.  The  Swiss  and  Swedish  contingents  showed  great  In¬ 
genuity  In  their  efforts  to  detect  violations  but  were  frus¬ 
trated  by  a  variety  of  Coanunlst  strategens,  which  az*e  de¬ 
scribed  In  the  case  study. ^ 

When  It  beeaM  a^parwat  that  North  Korea  was  increasing 
Its  BdUtaiy  strangth  in  viaiatlon  of  the  armistice,  the  NNSC 
at  the  ysgOMt  of  tiis  Qi  HmmnA  first  reduced  the  number  of 
obssrvatifln  tad  la  aUminated  them  altogether.  At 

ths  saw  timt  ^  Hlltla  taaat  ware  reduced  in  number  and 
ultiMtaly  allittaatad.  ta  %%7  tha  V.S.,  in  its  capacity  as 
the  Qkiiflad  Oommd»  daaldad  to  proceed  with  the  rearmament 
of  South  Korea.  Tha  MBO  still  meets  for  five  minutes  every 
day  In  Panmunjom  but  transacts  no  business. 


1 


See  AppenvUx  III,  Part  One,  pp.  323-323. 
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In  contrast,  the  Communists  apparently  wished  to  avoid 
incidents  in  the  demllltarlz'^.d  zone  which  as  a  result  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  MAC  machinery  satisfactorily 
investigates  and  deals  with  the  few  incidents  that  take 
place. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  NNSC  was  doomed  from  the  start.  It  was  not  "neutral" 
and  its  terms  of  reference  were  Inadequate  to  permit  any 
genuine  freedom  of  movement  and  inadequate  in  many  other 
respects. 

2.  The  NNSC  reports  furnish  a  textbook  of  methods  of  evad¬ 
ing  commitments.  This  experience  has  been  useful  in 
setting  up  other  peace-observation  missions. 

3.  Since  the  failure  of  the  NNSC  was  foreseen  In  advance, 
the  experiment  could  be  justified  only  because  the  U.S. 
had  a  "fallback"  position.  Zf  North  Korea,  In  violation 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  strengthened  Its  forces  and 
equipment,  the  (I.S,  could  do  Uksitlse  In  South  Korea. 

4.  The  MAC,  though  It  oonststsd  tolsly  of  representatives 
In  equal  numbers  of  the  antagonists,  was  able  to  prevent 
violations  of  the  demilitarised  sene  because  both  sides 
wished  that  result. 
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3.  The  Problem  of  Kasheilr*  1948 


Baolcground 

Kashmir  was  one  of  300  princely  states  whose  status  was 
left  undetermined  when,  at  the  end  of  Vbrld  Mir  II,  the  In¬ 
dian  subcontinent  was  partitioned  Into  the  Independent  nations 
of  India  and  Pakistan.  Kashmir,  contiguous  to  both  Pakistan 
and  India  and  with  a  mixed  though  predominant. Moslem  people, 
quickly  became  an  object  of  contention  and  the  scene  of  an 
armed  struggle. 

The  Hindu  dynasty,  which  after  l840  ruled  a  predominantly 
Moslem  population,  was  never  closely  Identified  with  the  Indig¬ 
enous  population.  Thereforo,  the  decision  of  the  rulers  In 
1947  to  adhero  to  India  could  not  be  deeated  a  reflection  of 
any  national  sentJjaent.  The  Sheik  Abdullah,  a  Moslem,  who 
was  In  charge  of  the  townaMBt  at  that  time  and  who  comes 
closest  to  hslai  a  national  htno  of  Kashmir,  supported  the 
decision  to  hs  atiro*  hat  naintainsd  that  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
position  noald  ho  dooSiai  hr  a  free  e^^resalon  of  the  will  of 
the  populatioat 

On  the  haais  of  Mm  original  decision  of  accession  to 
India,  the  Indian  Oofommant  moved  its  troops  into  Kashmir. 

On  January  1,  194S,  the  Indian  Oovemment  brought  before  the 
Secxirity  Council  the  charge  that  Pakistan  was  assisting 
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raldars  who  wer>e  attacking  Kaahmlr^  which  India  oonaidarad  a 
part  of  its  territories.  The  Kashmir  problem  has  been  before 
the  Security  Council  ever  since. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  presented  to  the  UN  is  two-fold:  (l)  to  re¬ 
store  order  in  Kashmir]  (2)  to  arrange  for  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
position  of  the  territory. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

On  January  20,  19^«  the  Security  Council  established 
the  UN  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (UNCIP),  composed  of 
representatives  of  three  UN  members,  one  selected  by  Palcistan, 
one  by  India  and  the  third  chosen  by  the  other  two,  with  the 
dual  function  of  working  out  a  prooedurt  for  estoration  of 
peace  and  of  exercising  "a  nsdlatory  influene  likely  to 
smooth  away  diffioultiea,”  The  CetMiMlon  wa  i  later  enlarged 
to  five,  Belgluii  and  OoMhla  btlllg  aiM*  Ii'  hppil  19^  the 
Security  Counoil  apppofad  a  malltklPli  aallini  for  reateration 
of  order  in  KashniP  failawi  Ip  a  ^aMaaita  and  providing  for 
military  observopa  in  iMlIilP* 

vhen  the  ooMiiaatpn  applfpi  la  lha  anlaontiaent,  it 
learned  fop  the  fipat  tina  Ml  POgalaP  flkiatani  troops  had 
been  introduoed  into  XaahniP,  The  fipat  opdar  of  buaineas 
therefore  was  a  oeaae-fire*  This  proved  relatively  easy  to 
accomplish  partly  beoauae  of  the  oordial  relationships  between 
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the  Brltlsh-tralned  military  commands  of  the  two  countries. 

A  cease-fire  became  effective  on  January  1,  19^9 «  and  a  cease¬ 
fire  line  was  established  on  July  27»  19^9.  A  UN  military 
adviser  with  a  few  assistants  arrived  In  the  subcontinent  on 
the  day  of  the  cease-fire.  They  were  Immediately  assigned 
to  duty  along  the  cease-fire  line.  Their  number  was  almost 
liranedlately  Increased  to  thirty-five  and  has  varied  since 
then  from  thirty  to  a  peak  of  slxty-flve. 

Theoretically  the  military  adviser  reported  r.o  UNCIP, 
which  the  Security  Council  replaced  with  a  single  UN  repre¬ 
sentative  beginning  In  March  1930.  However,  almost  Immed¬ 
iately  General  R.H.  Nimmo  from  Australia, who  has  occupied 
the  position  as  military  adviser  continuously  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1930,  began  to  report  directly  to  the  Secz*etary-aeneral, 
despite  the  absence  of  Security  Council  authorization  for 
such  a  procedure. 

Operaticns  tndl  feegoriBet 

nie  precediires  and  Mtlieds  of  operation  of  the  UN  Mili¬ 
tary  Obsereer  Qretip  tw  laiis  and  Pakistan  (UNNOQIP)  were 
worked  cut  bf  agreemsiit  between  the  high  military  officials 
of  India  and  Pakistan  in  early  19t9  and  have  not  changed  since. 
Field  observer  teami  coiwiisting  of  two  or  three  military  ob¬ 
servers  and  one  radio  operator  are  stationed  with  Pakistani 
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and  Indian  military  units  on  either  side  of  the  line.  inOlOQIP 
In  addition  has  a  headquarters  staff,  located  six  months  of 
the  year  In  Pakistan  and  six  months  In  India,  and  liaison 
units  with  both  governments, 

UNMOQIP  Investigates  and  attempts  to  settle  boirder  irjcl - 
dents,  assists  in  the  control  of  civilians  In  the  demilitar¬ 
ized  zones  along  the  truce  line,  and  analyzes  confident: as! 
military  information  furnished  by  both  India  and  Pakistan  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  military  buildup  on  either  side  of  the 
line.  This  latter  function  can  be  performed  only  so  long  as 
both  sides  have  full  confidence  In  General  Nlmmo  and  UNMOQIP. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  UNMOQIP  reports  only  to  the 
Secretary-General  through  confidential  ccmmiunl cations. 

The  public  reports  of  UNNOOIP  are  too  scanty  to  permit 
ary  close  study  of  Its  day-to-day  operations,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  incidents  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  condi¬ 
tions  along  the  border  were  tranquil  until  195^.  Prom  1954 
to  1961,  there  was  an  alansing  Increase  In  the  number  of  In¬ 
cidents,  a  circumstance  which  coincided  In  tlTO  with  the  ten¬ 
ure  vf  Krishna  Menon  as  Indian  Defense  Minister.  Since  then. 
In  the  main,  border  conditions  nave  slightly  Inqproved.  Gen¬ 
eral  Nlmmo  and  UNMOQIP  retain  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 
Conclusions 

1.  UNMOQIP  has  had  outstanding  success  In  reducing  to  a  min¬ 
imum  Incidents  of  violence  Peidiaps  the  main  factor  In 
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thla  success  was  the  desire  cf  the  aiilltsr,,  leaders  of 
both  countries  that  the  operation  should  be  a  sucoeas 
and  their  willingness  tc  agree  t«  ths  specific  arrange¬ 
ments  most  liKely  to  achievr  a  succeasfu'^  opearation. 
UNMOGIP  has  thus  become  a  model  of  efficient  peace-^bser 
vation. 

2.  Important  elements  la  the  suoees#  of  UNMJOIP  are  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  publicity  concerning  Its  operetlons  and  the  In¬ 
timate  association  of  th«  mllStaiy  observers  with  the  In 
dian  and  Pakistani  military  forces. 

3.  Praetically  no  pre^resp  has  bOtn  isade  toward  a  political 

settlSBiemt  of  the  Xaahair  problem.  In  some  evt- 

denee  Ma  begun  to  aootunilate  that  postponement  of  a  po¬ 
litical  iittjbSMiSf  will  eventually  erode  and  destroy  the 
foundation  a  eoase-fln^ 

4.  Xn  KairtMtr»  as  in  nslostlne,  sven  a  time-table  for  ter- 
mtiMttlbn  of  W  peaoni-obaefvation  la  net  in  prospect. 
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6.  The  195ti  Middle  East  Crisis 
a.  Lebanon 


Background 

Faced  with  or  open  rebellion,  the  Lebanese  Government 
appealed  to  the  iurcj'*ity  Council,  charging  that  the  United 

Republic  wtj  c  odang- r-Li«g  peaco  1..  tne  Middle  East  by 
-intervening  Lebajoef  Interrsal  affaiis  through  the  Infll- 
tion  of  armed  bands,  dtat 'ni  ■tl<»i  af  life  and  property, 
pr  rliclpatlon  In  terrorism  end  rebellion  ond  the  supply  of 
arms  to  th  I ebaneje  Insurgent*.  Wmi  nothing  came  of  a 
rimllar  complaint  tn  the  Lciguc  of  Amb  States,  attention 
focus od  on  the  storoqr  sfid  tmse  <lvWtea  Ijp  the  Security 
councl  .  A  draft  reeoAUtlon  submlttsa  by  Srsden,  providing 
for  the  urgent  diepstch  of  an  observer  group  to-  Lebanon, 
was  paerod  by  s  vote  of  10  la  favor  Pith  the  Soviet  Union 
ab.  taining. 

Tii^  Ise  ue 

ihr  problem  was  to  decide  wllSther  the  s5 tu  ition  was 
j  .omen  Lc  r- beHlon  or  whether  it  was  being  sjpoort'^  by 
:j  Tort  ij:n  p-wei  ai*  alleged  and  mlgi.t  Intemetlonall/ed 
v/1  th  the  atten  ian^  dangers  of  open  Internationa,  hostilltlea. 
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Terns  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  observation  group's  terms  of  reference  were  "to 
proceed  to  Lebanon  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  Is  no  Illegal 
Infl  j.tratlon  of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other 
materiel  across  the  Lebanese  borders"  and  to  keep  the 
Security  Council  Informed  through  the  SecretaiTr-Oeneral . 

The  ambiguity  Involved  In  this  mandate  -  whether  the  group 
was  authorized  to  prevent  Illegal  infiltration  or 
merely  to  determine  Its  existence  -  was  resolved  by  the 
Secretary-General  In  favor  of  observation  and  fact  finding 
alone. 

After  borrowing  observers  and  administrative  pez*sonnel 
from  UN  groups  In  the  area  (UNTSO  and  UNFNA)  on  an  emergency 
basis,  the  Seorttaz7>9«ner«l  araioianced  the  appointment  of 
a  top-level  observer  gimp  consisting  of  sx-Prssldent  Oslo 
PISBS  of  lovedor,  Najer  Oensvel  Odd  Ball  of  Norway  and 
Rajeshmr  SaytlL  of  India,  An  Initial  oonplsmsnt  of  ninety- 
five  obeervere  inis  rewraited  vithin  a  fortnight,  and  by 
Novsnber  m^OCIIL  (Odbed  Nations  Observer  Oroup  In  Lsbsnon) 
had  reached  Iti*  naxiaan  strei^th  of  391  military  personnel 
from  twenty- one  dountnos.  The  group's  equipment  Included 
light  aircraft  and  helieoptars  for  aarlal  reconnaissance. 
Operation  and  Performance 

Faced  with  problems  of  mountainous  terrain  and  large 
opposition-held  areas,  UNOOIL  gradually  extended  Its 
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coverage  of  the  frontier  thorough  Jeep  patrols,  observation 
posts,  and  aerial  reconnaissance,  nie  observer  group 
encountered  the  displeasure  of  the  Lebanese  Government  in 
the  early  phases  of  Its  operations  by  Its  reports  of  minima'* 
Infiltration  of  men  and  arms  from  Syria.  The  dispatch  of 
U.S.  troops  to  Lebanon  as  a  result  of  the  July  l4  revolt 
In  Iraq  further  complicated  the  situation.  The  presidential 
election  held  on  July  31  led  to  a  marked  Improvement  In  the 
domestic  situation,  and  Illegal  border  traffic  diminished 
to  the  point  where  UNOQIL  was  able  to  withdraw  early  in 
December. 

Conclusions 

The  United  Nations  dsmonstrated  that  it  was  capable  of 
mounting  a  large  and  oosqplax  operation  Involving  observers 
from  many  countries  in  a  tfiort  period.  Oonslderlng  the 
mountainous  terrain,  however,  M  eiae  of  the  force  needed 
for  oonplete  observatioii  of  Ihi  I^Hidle  frontier  appears 
to  have  been  undereetinated.  WOdZL  faeed  the  additional 
problem  of  the  hostility  of  the  host  government  due  to  the 
objectivity  of  Its  reports,  fhe  group's  principal  contri¬ 
butions  to  tho  eettlsMnt  of  the  crisis  were  the  moral 
Influence  of  Its  presence  end  Impartiality,  Its  role  as  a 
s'  abol  of  International  concern  and  Its  efforts  to  free 
the  Lebanese  situation  from  Its  external  ccmipllcatlons . 
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b.  Uhlted  Nation!  Presmee  In  Jordan 


Baotaeround 

In  the  period  of  Middle  Eastern  tensloi  which  followed 
the  July  14,1938  coup  In  Iraq,  Jordan  subsdtted  a  coaq;>lalnt 
to  the  Security  Council  which  echoed  the  earlier  cnargea  aade 
by  Lebanon.  The  allegatlcaia  against  the  Ihilted  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  -  Including  the  smuggling  of  saboteurs  and  agents  Into 
Jordan  aa  well  aa  clandestine  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  -  added  up  to  what  the  Jordanian  representative  called 
"Indirect  aggression."  With  the  Security  Council  frustrated 
by  the  Soviet  veto,  an  raergency  special  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  was  eonvantd*  and  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
ten  Arab  dtlegstioiis  was  unminwisly  adi^ted. 


tUs  iWMil  M  mnWlir  tiMMPS  «M  foreign  intervention  in 


tbs  dfSltta  ^  iMiHi  Sm  s  period  of  extreme  tension 

m  the  wmm  'Wm» 


regiiestsd  M  iiSgslail  ■  ”in  acoordanoe  with  the 


Oharter,  fortMth  to  mait  Mteh  praotioal  arrangements  as  he, 
in  eonsultatlsA  vitli  the  Oovesaments  oonoemed,  nay  find 
would  adequately  serve  to  help  in  upholding  the  purposes 
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and  principles  jf  the  Charter  In  relation  to  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  In  present  clrcumstemces  ...”  Given  this  broad 
mandate,  the  Secretary-General  proceeded  to  set  up  a  mi 
Presence  In  Jordan  by  appointing  a  special  representative 
whose  task  would  be  "to  assist  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
resolution,  specifically  with  a  view  to  helping  In  upholding 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  In  relation  to 
Jordan  ..."  Pier  Splnelll  was  chosen  by  the  Secretary- 
General  for  this  diplomatic  assignment  and  was  authorized 
to  set  up  a  headquarters  staff  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  men. 
The  mission  was  still  operating  In  Jordan  as  of  spring  1964, 
though  with  a  much  z^uced  staff. 

Operation  and  Perfonaance 

Despite  Its  open-Midtd  mandate*  the  ON  mission's 
activities  were  In  fact  lladted  to  manitoring  broadcasts 
at  the  Hashemite  ra^e  alttiiii  |A  Jbittealem*  riding  the 
borders  and  ebaewUlg  m$  fellifttii.  it  tlie  Seeretarj-Oenerel 
any  evidence  of 

A  symbol  of  W  Intigait  III  ferdaa*  the  UN  Presence 
can  be  said  to  have  had  a  Mltttarr  effect,  particularly  a 
paycholi^lcal  one.  Thla  was  the  first  such  mission  and 
the  approach  haa  been  used  by  the  Secretary-General  In  a 
number  of  similar  localised  political  problems  since  then. 
Although  there  Is  little  actual  experience  with  this  concept 


I* 

I 
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from  which  to  draw  concluslona«  It  would  api>aar  ttwt  It  ham 
several  advantages  over  the  UN  representative  or  sultlple 
conunisslon  established  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Qenereil  Assemblyj  particularly  In  its  infomal*  private 
system  of  reporting  and  Its  staffing  by  International  civil 
sez*vants . 
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7.  The  Problem  of  Laoe 


Background 

Consultation  with  Laotian  representatives  In  1959 
revealed  the  desirability  of  sending  International  ob¬ 
servers  to  that  troubled  area.  After  considering  alter¬ 
native  means  of  doing  so,  the  Secretary-General  was  prompted 
to  swift  action  by  an  emergency  plea  from  the  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment,  alleging  aggression  from  North  Vietnam,  !nie  ob¬ 
servation  mission  was  authorized  by  the  Security  Council, 
over  Soviet  opposition,  on  Septonber  7*  1959,  with  the 
limited  authority  "to  receive  further  statements  and  docu¬ 
ments  and  to  conduct  such  i  :]ulrle8  aa  It  may  determine 
necessary,"  These  terms  of  reference  were  Interpreted  by 
the  President  of  the  Security  CouiM»ll  to  mean  that  the 
Subcomalttee  could  neltiMir  aeirtc  faete  on  Ita  oen  initiative 
nor  make  any  recomendatiom,  Wm  gakociilttee  aubmitted 
ita  report  to  the  Seearttf  IhiUlt  M  WCvwfcir  3  with  the 
conoluaion  that  ita  fliiiiiiia  "ild  mat  eiaariy  eatabliah” 
the  guilt  of  the  iatth  WMimmtim  flatafitat  .  fhe  Suboommittee 
thus  had  done  what  it  eeaid  miiila  ita  limited  tenw  of 
reference. 


A  temporary  halt  in  flirting  between  Pathet  Tato 
guerrillas  and  Royal  Lao  Oovemnent  forces  at  this  time 
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appeared  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
UN  observers,  and  thus  the  potential  value  of  a  continuing 
UN  Presence  In  Laos  was  recognized  at  the  United  Naticms. 

The  Secretary-General,  after  consultations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  UN  members  decided  to  visit  Laos  and  to 
leave  behind  a  personal  representative.  Underlying  this 
Initiative  was  a  renewed  attempt  to  achieve  his  three  ob¬ 
jectives  In  Laos:  neutralization.  Internal  reconciliation 
and  economic  developiaent . 

The  Issue 

Hie  con^lex  Issues  In  this  case  arose  out  of  an  Internal 
struggle  among  various  factions  supported  by  foreign  powers  - 
a  conflict  bearing  the  seeds  of  a  major  Bast-West  con¬ 
frontation  whloh  would  probably  endai^er  International 
peace  ai^  security. 

tf  jfgfffiwf 

Hie  aeeyteif^OimieX  eent  tiiree  special  representatives 
to  lAoei  srimt  9liMk|o|t*  SMOutlve  Secretary  of  the 

Bobwto  N.  Heurtenatta, 

ON  OairtMiiiljiil.  Meletence;  and  Sdouard 

Zellwsfdtp  •  SlUJM  «lttOMt  end  lawyer.  Bach  of  these 

reppieoBtit^Mi  wm  Mw.*4ned  a  sueoesslye  phase  of  Nr. 
lltoMi«rskJold*s  pveigMyi  of  soohomIo  and  technical  assistance 
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for  the  country.  In  addition,  they  had  reportii^  and 
advisory  functions  in  the  political  field. 

Operation  and  Performance 

Mr.  Tuomioja  reviewed  the  country's  economic  situation 
and  submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary-General  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  economic  and  technical  assistance.  Mr. 
Heurtematte  tz*anslated  these  recommendations  into  "action 
terms."  Dr.  Zellweger  served  as  coordinator  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  in  Laos. 
Conclusions 

The  UN  Presence  coincided  with  a  marked  lessening 
of  violence  in  Laos '  civil  strife  during  the  last  months 
of  1939  and  the  first  half  of  I960.  It  could  serve  as  a 
restraining  influence  when  the  conflict  was  prismirlly 
domestic,  but  with  the  stepped-up  foreign  intervMition 
later  In  I960  this  restraint  was  no  longer  effeotive.  In 
this  potential  cold  war  battlifraiid  the  Sooratary-OMieral's 
initiatives  ran  a  gapeater  rifle  ^  tte  vltiidrawal  of  eoufi- 
denoe  by  one  or  aoro  of  ti»  aalar  panan,  but  his  efforts 
were  nonetheless  laportaat. 
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8.  United  Nations  Presence  In  Thailand  and  Cambodia 
F .  Tne  1958-1959  Presence 


Background 

nie  long-standing  rivalry  between  Cambodia  and  Diailand, 
which  has  been  exacerbated  oy  the  cold  war«  was  symbolized 
by  the  bitter  dispute  over  the  t«rq;>le  of  Khao  Phra  Vlham, 
located  In  a  contested  border  area.  In  late  195d«  illations 
between  the  two  countries  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  border 
Incidents  and  press  attacks,  caabodla  broke  off  diplcmiatlo 
relations «  and  fliallaad  eounterad  by  sealing  off  its  border 
with  caabodla.  fhia  state  of  tension  led  Thailand  to  avk 
the  Seerstaiy-Osnsral  to  send  a  representative  to  inspect 


Thailand's  request  for  a  frontier  observer  to  prevent 
further  border  Inoidsnts  and  possible  outbreak  of  hostilities 
was  the  nosilnal  Issue*  but  the  nore  Inportant  and  basic 
problem  was  the  restorlnf  of  peace  and  confidence  In  the 
two  neighbors'  relations. 

Terms  of  Rff  f  "il  SS3SP.9il^l.9P 

The  Secretsry-Oeneral  designated  Ambassador  Johan 
Beck-Frlls  of  Sweden  In  response  to  the  two  governments' 
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requc't  for  a  rpecial  representative  to  assist  them  In 
efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  between  them.  Ambassador  Beck-Prlls  described 
his  terms  of  reference  In  these  words;  "l  was  not  sent 
here  to  act  as  Judge  or  arbitrator.  My  principal  aim 
has  been  to  help  the  two  governments  find  a  path  toward 
better  relations.” 

Operation  and  Performance 

From  January  20  to  February  23,  1959,  the  special 
representative  visited  the  two  countries  where  he  engaged 
In  consultations  with  officials  of  the  two  governments  and 
made  inspection  tours  of  frontier  areas.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  release  of  nationals  detained  by  both  sides, 
and  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed. 

Conclusions 

This  case  reveals  as  "effective  and  smooth- working," 
in  the  Secretary-Oeneral's  words,  the  technique  of  sending 
a  special  representative  to  an  area  of  political  tension 
at  the  invitation  of  the  parties  concerned  and  after  an 
informal  consultation  of  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  success  of  such  an  approach  clearly  depends  on  the  co¬ 
operation  or  lack  of  interest  of  the  two  major  cold  war 
protagonists  and  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  have  a  UN  Presence  In  the  area. 


b.  The  1962-1964  Presence 


Background 

Despite  the  marked  improvement  In  Thai- Cambodian 
relations  early  in  1959  as  a  result  of  the  Beck-Frlls 
mission,  no  progress  was  subsequently  made  toward  the  solutior. 
of  the  two  countries'  major  disputes,  in  particular  their 
rival  claims  to  the  ancient  temple  of  Khao  Hira  Viham. 

Renewed  press  and  radio  attacks  and  exchanges  of  supposed 
threats  in  196I  led  to  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  new  border  tensions.  The  International  Court  of  Justice's 
ruling  in  favor  of  Cambodia  (with  which  Thailand  grudgingly 
complied)  in  June  1962  and  reciprocal  charges  of  aggression 
in  August  brought  tensions  to  a  critical  point. 

The  difficulties  Mid  tensions  between  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  were  again  the  issue  before  the  UN. 

Terms  of  Referenoe  and  Composition 

The  Secretary- General  designated  Nils  a.  Qusslng  of 
Sweden  as  his  personal  representative  in  response  to 
requests  fr«B  both  governments  concerned.  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  subsequently  agreed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
UN  Presence  in  the  area  during  1963  and  again  extended  the 
Cussing  mission  for  1964.  Mr.  Cussing 's  terms  of  reference 
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were'’to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties  to 
assist  them  In  solving  all  problems  that  have  arisen  or 
may  arise  between  them,” 

Operation  and  Performance 

During  the  first  phase  of  his  mission  (October- December 
1962)  Mr.  Gusslng  held  discussions  with  high  officials  of 
both  countries  and  conducted  a  number  of  investigations  In 
the  border  areas.  These  activities  coincided  with  a 
lessening  of  tension  between  the  two  countries.  Nr.  (hissing's 
major  accomplishment  in  1963  liras  the  i?evlval  of  the  i960 
agreement  on  the  mutual  cessation  of  press  ?rd  radio  attacks; 
the  renewed  accord  Included  a  provision  for  resort  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  speoiml  representative.  The  agreement 
proved  short- lived,  however. 

Conclusions 

Although  there  have  been  few  lasting  improvements  in 
Thai- Cambodian  relatiMis,  the  (kissing  mission  has  at  least 
helped  to  prevent  then  from  worsening,  no  mean  accmnplish- 
ment  considering  the  deep  antagonisms  between  the  two 
countries.  It  has  had  a  restraining  influence  on  both  sides, 
and  Its  handling  of  complaints  has  provided  a  useful  safety- 
valve  for  tensions.  In  addition,  the  UN  Presence  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Secretary- General  with  continuous,  on-the-spot 
observation.  In  these  ways,  the  Gusslng  mission  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  immunization  of  a  local  conlllct  from  the 
cold  war  and  Its  attendant  dangers  of  escalation. 
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9.  United  Nations  Operation  In  th^  Coxigo 

Background 

nie  Congo  achieved  Its  Independence  In  June  30«  i960. 

An  Insurrection  In  the  Congolese  Army  Immediately  followed^ 
resulting  In  a  request  by  Prime  Minister  Patrice  Lumumba 
for  UN  assistance  to  restore  discipline.  The  Security 
Council  in  July  and  August  authorized  the  Secretary- General 
to  arrange  to  provide  military  assistance  to  the  government. 
In  September  a  domestic  conflict  arose  between  Prime  Minister 
Lumumba«  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  President  Joseph 
Kasavubu,  supported  by  the  UN  Cosnand.  When  the  Soviet 
UniMi  vetoed  Security  Council  resolutions  to  restoxe  order, 
the  Ihilted  States  broui^t  the  Congo  question  before  a 
special  session  of  the  Omeral  Assembly  which  established 
a  Conciliation  OoHdssiMi  to  act  independently  of  the  UN 
military  force  (tMOC).  This  Is  the  sole  phase  of  the 
Congo  case  relevant  to  peace^bservatlon,  the  function  of 
UNOC  being  exclusively  peace-keeping. 

The  Issue 

nie  General  Assembly  appealed  to  all  Congolese  to  solve 
their  Internal  conflicts  by  peaceful  means  with  the  assis¬ 
tance,  as  appropriate,  of  Aslan  and  African  representatives 
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appolnted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo  In  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary-General  for  the  purposes  of 
concllation. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  Commission  was  originally  Intended  to  consist  of 
the  fifteen  African  and  Aslan  members  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo.  However,  four 
states  withdrew  their  representatives  because  of  the 
hostility  of  Kasavubu.  The  sole  term  of  reference  was 
the  Assembly  appeal  to  all  Congolese  as  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  Commission  arrived  in  the  Congo  on  January  3*  196l, 
and  remained  there  until  February  20,  1961.  It  attempted 
to  interview  all  factions  but  met  with  little  cooperation 
from  any  of  the  factions.  In  its  report,  completed  on 
March  10,  1961,  it  reconuMided  a  summit  meeting  of  Congolese 
leaders  and  made  other  recomaendations  concerning  military 
operations,  reorganisation  of  the  Congolese  National  Army, 
foreign  interference  and  other  subjects,  most  of  which  were 
carried  out  in  substance  at  a  later  date.  However,  the 
Commission  played  no  role  in  their  implementation. 

The  deterioration  of  the  situation  after  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Lumumba  required  emergency  action  to  avoid  civil 
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war.  The  Security  Council  authorized  the  UN  to  use  force  In 
military  operations  which  che  Secretary-General  character¬ 
ized  as  "pacification**  rather  than  peace-observation. 
Conclusions 

1.  The  Conciliation  Commission  phase  of  the  Congo  operations, 
which  alone  could  be  characterized  as  "peace-observa¬ 
tion,  *'  Is  relatively  unimportant. 

2.  The  experience  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  shows  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  function  of  concili¬ 
ation  simultaneously  with  a  military  operation.  UNOC's 
participation  In  military  operations  prevented  It  from 
appearing  aa  an  Impartial  arbiter.  The  Image  of  UNOC, 
figuratively  speaking,  rubbed  off  on  the  Conciliation 
CoHdLssKm. 
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10.  West  New  Guinea  (West  Irian),  19^^2-1953 
Background 

The  westem  half  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  was  govei-ned 
as  part  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indlec  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Independent  Indonesia.  However,  the  political 
status  of  the  territory  was  not  settled  by  the  agreements 
leading  to  the  Independence  of  Indonesia.  Indonesia 
maintained  that  West  New  Guinea  was  an  Integral  part  of 
its  territory  while  the  Netherlands,  which  continued  to 
administer  the  territory,  supported  the  right  of  the  In- 
halitants  to  determine  their  own  future. 

In  1961  the  Netherlands  announced  the  desire  to  end  its 
administration  of  the  territory  provided  the  rights  of  the 
Papuan  inhabitants  -  including  the  right  of  self-determination 
could  be  protected.  Indonesia  insisted  upon  the  transfer 
of  the  admlnistratior  to  Indonesia,  though  it  was  willing  to 
accept  the  transfer  ^  .1  two  steps  t  first  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  United  Nations  and  then  from  the  UN  to  Indonesia. 

After  difficult  negotiations,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  on  August  13,  1962 
for  the  two-stage  transfer  of  administralion  to  Indonesia 
during  a  period  ending  no  earlier  than  May  1,  1963.  (In 
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fact,  the  final  transfer  took  place  on  that  date.  The  UN  was 
requested  to  atsume  the  administration  during  the  peric.^  of 
the  transfer. 

The  Issue 

UN  missions  were  to  assist  in  arranging  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  thereafter  for  the  peaceful  transfer  of 
the  administration  to  Indonesia  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Papuan  Inhabitants. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  C?oi^osition 

The  agreements  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia 
provided  for  two  phases  of  UN  operations: 

1.  Cessation  of  hostilities.  The  agreement  z*equested  the 
Secx*etaxy>(}eneral  of  the  UN  to  undertake  Immediately  as 
extraordinary  measures  without  specific  UN  authorization 
the  Implementation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  permit  the  rapid  Installation  of  a  United  Nations 
Temporary  ttcecutlve  Authority  (UNTBA)  after  authorization 
by  the  General  Assembly.  These  functions  were  performed 
from  August  18,  1962,  to  October  1,  1962,  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Adviser  to  the  Secretary-General,  assisted  by  twenty- 
one  military  observers  provided  by  six  states:  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  India,  Ireland,  Nlgez*la  and  Sweden. 

2.  Transfer  of  Administration.  The  Netherlands  and  Indonesia 
would  request  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  UNTEA, 
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under  the  direction  of  a  UN  adjnlnlstrator  acceptable  to  the 
Netherlands  and  tc  Indonesia,  to  take  over  control  with  full 
authority  to  administer  the  territory,  UNTEA  would  have 
Its  own  military  forces  to  supplement  the  Papuan  police  and 
Indonesian  armed  forces.  It  would  c.iso  supervise  the 
Implementation  of  the  elaborate  agreed  provisions  for  cringing 
Papuans  Into  the  govei'nment  to  replace  I>itch  officials 
and  would  have  continuing  functions  after  the  transfer  of 
administration  to  Indonesia  to  prepare  for  ultimate  se=f- 
determinatlon  by  the  inhabitants.  Ihe  Dutch  and  Indonesians 
would  share  equally  the  costs  of  UNTEA.  The  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  establishment  of  UNTEA,  which  took 
over  t.ie  administration  on  October  1.  Ihe  UN  administrator 
relied  largely  on  area  personnel  to  carry  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  UNTEA ‘c  military  personrel  consisted  of  a  Pakistani 
Security  Force,  numuerlng  approxlMtely  1,500,  and  of  99  U.S. 
officers  and  12  Canadian  officers  to  man  the  aircraft  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  operation  by  their  respective  countries. 
Operation  and  Performance 

Prior  to  tiiG  establishment  of  UNTEA  the  UN  military  ob¬ 
servers  arranged,  without  much  difficulty,  to  assemble  the 
Indonesian  Infiltrators  and  repatriate  them  to  Indonesia. 
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The  infiltrators  were  living  In  desperate  conditions  and 
were  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved,  nils  resulted  In  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order. 

UNTEA  succeeded  in  maintaining  order  during  the  period 
of  its  administration.  Perhaps  the  Papuans  restrained 
their  hostility  to  the  Indonesians  because  of  the  fear  of 
consequences  after  the  transfer  of  the  administration  to 
Indonesia. 

UNTEA  arranged  for  the  replacement  of  IXitch  officials 
by  either  Indonesian  or  Papuan  officials  emd  certainly 
increased  the  number  of  Papuan  officials  in  the  government. 
It  also  managed  to  provide  seme  badly  needed  supplies  for 
the  country,  economic  conditions  in  West  New  Guinea  having 
deteriorated  greatly  after  the  Dutch  decided  to  surrender 
their  administration. 

UNTIA  had  no  suooess  in  planning  a  plebiscite  though 
the  Seoretary-Omral  stated  his  confidence  that  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  would  scrupulously  observe  their  agreements. 

Ihe  West  Zrian  operations  showed  that  the  Secretary- 
General  was  capable  of  transporting  an  emergency  team  to 
a  crisis  area  on  forty-eight  hours  notice.  Furthermore, 
with  the  agreement  of  both  interested  parties,  UNTEA  was 
able  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  territory  from 
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the  Dutch,  provloe  for  change  In  personnel,  uJndnlcter  the 
territory  for  seven  inonths  and  transfer  the  administration 
to  the  Indonesians.  UITl'EA  accomollnhed  these  task®  with  a 
minimum  of  violent  Incidents  uesplte  the  existence  of 
conditions  which  frequently  cause  disorder.  Undoubtedly 
the  presence  of  UN  troops  prevented  clashes  which  might 
otherwise  have  occurred  between  the  Indonesians  and  the 
Papuans.  All  of  these  accomplishments  took  place  on  a  tight 
time  schedule. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  from  the  long-range 
standpoint  the  basic  agreement  may  turn  out  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  Papuans  will  have 
a  fair  and  free  chance  of  determining  their  political  futuire 
in  th!>  plebiscite  to  he  held  bjr  1969,  given  the  expansionist 
policy  of  Indonesia. 
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11.  The  UN  Observation  Mission  In  Yemen 


Background 

A  palace  coup  on  September  26,  1962,  In  which  the  royal 
government  of  Imam  al-Badr  was  overth}?own  by  republican 
insurgents  led  by  Abdullah  Sallal,  touched  off  a  civil  war 
in  the  small  Arabic  Kingdom  of  Yemen.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  sent  troops  to  support  the  Sallal  regime,  which 
had  led  the  coup  but  soon  proved  too  weak  to  control  the 
country.  Meanwhile,  Saudi  Arabia  supplied  arms  and  supplies 
to  the  royalists,  nirough  the  mediation  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia  reached  a  dis¬ 
engagement  agreement  in  April  1963.  Since  the  accord 
provided  for  a  dMd.litarised  sorte  and  Inqpartlal  observers, 
the  Seoretary-Oeneral  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
an  observer  group,  which  he  was  prepared  to  organize  and 
dispatch  without  further  delay.  The  Soviet  Union,  however, 
insisted  that  the  Security  Council  consider  the  matter, 
since  it  is  charged  with  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security;  the  Soviets 
abstained  on  the  vote  which  established  the  mission. 

The  Issue 

The  issue  in  Yemen  was  a  civil  war  in  which  foreign 
powers  were  openly  intervening  and  which  threatened  peace 
and  security  in  a  strategic  area. 
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Terma  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  terms  of  reference  of  UNYOM  (United  Nations  Ob¬ 
servation  Mission  In  Yemen)  were  to  observe,  certify  and 
report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  disengagement  agreement 
by  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  observation  group  was 
composed  of  200  military  observers  from  July  4  to  November  4, 
1963,  with  both  reconnaissance  and  air  units;  the  force 
was  later  reduced  to  twenty- five  military  observers.  UNYOM, 
whose  mandate  has  been  renewed  every  two  months  and  whose 
costs  are  met  by  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia,  has  been 
headed  by  Major  General  Carl  C.  T/bn  Horn  (July-August  1963 )« 
Colonel  Branko  Favlovio  (Aucu8t-NovaBd)er  1963}  And  Pier  P. 
Splnelll  (November  1963  to  the  present). ^ 

Operation  and  Perfoiisailoe 

UNYOM  encountered  unusual  hardships  in  executing  Its 
mission.  In  particular  rugged  terrain  and  meager  local 
supplies  and  facilities.  Aerial  and  ground  observation 
in  the  demilitarised  buffer  sone  and  points  of  troop 
departure  revealed  that  the  disengagement  agremient  was  not 
being  Implmnented  by  the  U.A.R.  and  Saudi  Arabia;  in  fact, 
U.A.R.  troop  replacements  at  times  exceeded  departures. 

UNYOM 's  limited  terms  of  reference,  within  which  the 
Secretary- General  Insisted  on  keeping  the  group's  activities, 
and  Its  lack  of  military  power  prevented  It  from  enforcing 


1 


This  summary  was  written  before  the  termination  of  UNYCM 
on  September  4,  1964. 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement.  When  It  became  clear  that  the 
complex  Yemeni  situation  was  primarily  political  rather 
than  military,  the  Secretary-General  appointed  Ambassador 
Splnelli  to  the  dual  role  of  special  representative  in 
Yemen  and  head  of  UNYOM,  His  efforts  at  mediation  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  combined  with  those  of  Algeria  and  Iraq,  appear 
to  have  made  some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Conclusions 

Although  UNYOM  has  been  given  access  to  the  area 
and  has  reported  periodically  on  the  status  of  the  dis¬ 
engagement  undertaking,  neither  Its  presence  nor  Its  reporting 
has  thus  far  constituted  a  sufficiently  powerful  sanction 
to  secure  oonplianoe.  Its  observation  and  fact-finding 
activities  have  been  effectively  performed,  and  Its  presence 
appears  to  have  ocmtributed  to  the  bz*eaklng  off  of  direct 
confrontation  of  Saudi  Arabian  and  U.A.R.  military  power. 

Ihe  military  stalemate  has  led  to  a  new  approach,  which 
emphasised  mediation  and  conciliation  and  an  expansion  of 
UNYOM' s  terms  of  reference,  which  is  more  feasible  than  Its 
transfomation  into  a  military  police  force.  The  observer 
group's  dependence  on  two-month  extensions  and  on  the  continued 
willingness  of  the  contending  parties  to  finance  the  operation 
has  led  to  considerable  uncertainty  and  raises  questions 
about  the  financing  of  similar  undertakings  In  the  future. 
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12.  The  Problem  of  Cyprus,  196^^ 

Background 

The  Island  of  Cyprus,  a  British  Crown  colony  until  its 
Independence  in  I960,  has  been  tom  by  the  conflict  between 
its  Creek  majority  and  Turkish  minority,  particularly  over 
the  country's  constitution.  In  the  wake  of  the  violence  of 
December  21,  1963 »  several  efforts  towaixS  a  solution  of  the 
problem  were  undertaken.  A  good  offices  conference  was  held 
by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Greece  and  Turkey.  A 
UN  representative  (Lt.  General  P.S.  G^anl)  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  in  Cyprus.  The  Uhlted  States  and  Great  Britain  made 
several  proposals  for  augmenting  the  Bx*itlsh  peace-keeping 
force  on  the  island  with  contingents  from  other  NATO  coun¬ 
tries.  With  x*enewed  violence  and  tension  on  the  Island,  the 
Security  Council  took  up  the  question  and  passed  unanimously 
a  compromise  resolution  -  woriced  out  by  the  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al  and  proposed  by  five  non-permanent  members  -  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  UN  peace-keeping  force  under  the  Secretary-General 
and  requested  him  to  appoint  a  mediator. 

The  Issue 

Cyprus  is  another  examble  of  a  civil  war  with  consider- 


The  case  study  on  The  Problem  of  Cyprus  (see  Appendix  III, 
PP.  523-568)  covers  events  from  December  27,  1963  when 
the  case  was  considered  in  the  Security  Council  to  the 
middle  of  June  1964. 
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able  foreign  Involvement  -  In  this  case,  Greece  supporting 
the  Greek  Cypriots,  Turkey  aiding  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  the 
British  maintaining  their  security  Interests  and  the  Soviet 
Union  supporting  the  Greek  Cypriots  for  Its  own  purposes  - 
and  the  attendant  danger  of  an  International  conflagration. 
Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
Keeping  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNPICYP)  were  "to  use  Its  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fighting  and,  as  necessary, 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and 
order  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions."  The  UN  force  was 
Instructed  to  avoid  any  action  designed  to  Influence  the 
political  situation  in  Cyprus  except  through  helping  to  re¬ 
store  quiet  and  creating  an  improved  climate  for  political 
solutions.  The  composition  and  size  of  the  force  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with 
the  Governments  of  Cyprus,  Greece,  Turkey  and  the  United 
Kingdom!  the  commander  of  the  force  was  to  be  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  In  turn  was  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Security  Council. 

Pursuant  to  the  Security  Council  resolution,  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  appointed  Sakarl  S.  Tuomloja,  Finnish  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Sweden,  as  mediator. 
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Operatlon  and  Performance 

The  Secretary-General  encountered  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  In  organizing  and  financing  UNPICYP.  He  was 
eventually  able  to  secure  conmltments  for  a  total  of  6,450 
troops  (a  total  which  fell  short  of  the  Secretary-General's 
estimated  minimum  of  7/000  and  General  Gyanl's  figure  of 
10,000)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Finland,  Ireland, 
Sweden  and  Austria.  As  of  April  1,  1964,  the  full  contin¬ 
gents  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  only  $5  million  In  voluntary 
contributions  (Including  pledges  of  $2  million  from  the 
United  States  and  VI  million  from  Great  Britain)  toward 
the  estimated  $6  million  required  for  UNPICYP* s  three- 
month  mandate  had  been  pledged.  The  Secretary-General 
also  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  mediator  who  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  before  finally  appointing 
Ambassador  Tuomioja. 

Conclusions 

The  fourth  peace-keeping  operation  in  UN  history, 
UNPICYP  represents  a  number  of  "firsts”  in  this  category 
of  UN  experience t  Cyprus  Is  the  first  Instance  in  which  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  (Great  Britain) 
has  supplied  forces  to  a  peace-keeping  instrumentality. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  five  permanent  members  voted 
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unanlmously  to  set  up  the  for^a.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  resolution  setting  up  a  peace-keeping  force  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  mediator.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  UN  Instrumentality  Intervened  - 1  a  crisis 
to  bring  about  a  new  constitutional  arrangement  between 
two  hostile  parties  In  a  civil  war.  Ihe  dlfflcp.ltlea  en¬ 
countered  In  organizing  and  financing  UNPICYP  suggest  that 
advance  planning  and  financial  arrsingements  should  be  made 
for  peace-keeping  and  peace-observation  Instrumentalities. 
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PN  Cases  Where  Peace  Observation  Was  Requested  or  Authorized 

B'gt  Never  Fully  Implenented 

1,  Corfu  Channe"'  Case 


Background 

On  October  22,  19^6,  two  British  destroyers  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  mines  In  the  Corfu  Channel,  an  International  water¬ 
way,  and  forty-four  lives  were  lost. 

The  Issue 

The  British  claimed  that  the  mines  were  part  of  a  mine¬ 
field  laid  by  the  Albanian  Oovemment  and  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Security  Council. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  CcHBposition 

The  Security  Council  set  up  a  Subcommittee  of  three  of 
its  members  to  sift  the  evidence  and  report  on  the  facts. 
Operation  and  Performance 

The  Subcommittee  held  ten  meetings  but  reached  a  consen¬ 
sus  only  on  the  fact  of  damage.  The  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  a  Brit¬ 
ish  resolution  to  establish  Albanian  responsibility.  The 
Security  Council  then  recommended  that  the  parties  refer  the 
matter  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  U.K,  fol¬ 
lowed  this  recommendation.  After  some  protests  concerning 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  Albania  ultimately  accepted 
the  Court  award. 
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ConcluBlon 

This  case  is  of  little  linpoz*tance  from  the  standpoint 
of  peace-observation.  The  attempt  to  use  peace-observation 
procedures  failed  because  of  the  Indeolslveness  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee's  report  and  the  Soviet  veto  of  a  resolution  based 
on  the  zeport. 
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2.  The  Independence  of  Czechoslovakia 

Background 

In  February  19^*  a  government  under  c(»nplete  Communist 
domination,  with  Soviet  complicity,  seized  power  In  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  Issue 

An  Investigation  was  requested  In  the  Security  Council 
to  determine  whether  the  Communist  coup  endangered  Interna¬ 
tional  peace.  Since  any  substantive  z^solutlon  would  be 
vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  z^equest  was  for  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  to  examine  evidence  In  New  York.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  contended  the  resolution  was  procedural, 
but  the  Soviet  Union  used  the  so-called  double  veto  to  pre¬ 
vent  Security  Council  aotlmi. 

Terms  of  Rffganof 
None. 

Operation  and  Perfoiinos 
None. 

ConolU3l<Mis 

1.  This  Is  an  early  and  unsuoosssful  attsB^t  to  obtain  a 
Security  Council  investigation  of  the  overthrow  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  case  was  the  first  applloitlon  of  a  procedural  mech¬ 
anism  -  the  double  veto  -  to  pi event  the  adoption  of  a 


2. 
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proposal  claimed  by  acmte  Security  Council  moabera  to  be 
procedural.  At  a  later  time,  the  same  mechanism  under 
different  circumstances  was  used  to  prevent  attempted 
vetoes  of  pz*oposals  also  claimed  tc>  be  procedural. 

3.  This  case  has  little  significance  for  peaoe*observatlon. 
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3.  Chinese  Nationalist  Charges  of  Soviet  Treaty  Violations 

Background 

The  representative  of  China  In  19^9  charged  that  the 
Soviet  Government  was  aiding  the  Communists  and  thus  frustrat¬ 
ing  all  efforts  of  his  government  to  reestablish  Its  authority 
In  Manchuria. 

The  Issue 

China  called  on  the  General  Assembly  to  Investigate 
the  charges. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  General  Assembly  In  19^9  authorized  the  Interim 
Committee  to  consider  the  matter.  'Rie  Interim  Committee 
requested  further  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly 
In  1930,  and  in  1952  China  again  brought  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Asswibly. 

Operations  and  Performance 

In  1932  China  prasented  a  large  mass  of  material  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  introduced  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  violated  the  19^3  Treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Alliance  with  China.  Despite  the  hostility  of 
the  entire  Free  World  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  result  of  the 
Korea  hostilities,  the  condemnation  resolution  passed  by 
a  vote  of  only  25  to  9  with  24  abstentions. 
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Concluslon 

By  1932,  two  yean  after  the  Chinese  Ccnmnunlst  regime 
had  established  Its  authoz*lty  over  mainland  China  and  had 
driven  the  Nationalist  government  off  the  mainland,  there 
was  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gfeneral  Assembly 
to  do  any  more  than  condemn  the  violation  of  the  19^5 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  one. 
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4.  Cases  Involving  Racial  Conflict  in  South  Africa 
Background 

The  population  of  South  Africa  today  consists  of  some 
three  million  Europeans,  or  "whites, "  and  some  eleven  mil¬ 
lion  whom  the  South  Ai*ncan8  consider  "colored."  This  major¬ 
ity  includes  a  large  number  of  persons  of  Indian  or  Paki¬ 
stani  origin.  In  1914,  1927  and  1932  agreements  between  In¬ 
dia  and  South  Africa  provided  for  the  abrogation  of  x^strlc  - 
tlve  anti-Indian  legislation.  However,  In  1946  racial  dls  • 
crimination  directed  against  all  non-whites  began  to  In¬ 
crease.  When  the  Nationalist  Party  came  Into  power.  It  Ini¬ 
tiated  and  developed  the  policy  of  apartheid  (racial  separa¬ 
tion)  which  it  has  anplisd  through  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  In  every  siNisre  of  national  life  and  activity. 

The  Issue 

The  Issue  in  both  the  "Treatment  of  Indians  and  Paki¬ 
stanis"  case  and  the  "Apartheid"  case  is  the  racial  policies 
and  practices  of  South  Africa.  The  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
have  requested  the  UN  to  prevent  the  application  of  South 
African  policies  to  South  Africans  of  Indian  or  Pakistani 
origin.  In  the  apartheid  case  the  UN  is  requested  to  take 
action  in  behalf  of  the  entire  colored  population  of  South 
Africa.  In  1962  the  General  Assembly  began  to  consider  the 
two  cases  simultaneously  in  order  to  provide  for  unified  UN 


action. 
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Composltlon  and  Terms  of  Reference 

The  "Indians”  case  first  came  before  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  19^6;  the  "Apartheid”  case  in  1932.  At  first,  the 
General  Assembly  went  no  farther  than  o  ca31  upon  South  Af¬ 
rica  to  bring  its  legislation  in  line  with  its  international 
obligations.  In  1952,  however,  the  General  Assembly  estab¬ 
lished,  in  connection  with  the  "Indians"  case,  a  Good  Officee 
Commisj^on  to  assist  in  negotiations  between  the  South  Afri¬ 
cans  and  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  Good  Offices  Ccwnmlsslon  consisted  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Cuba,  l^ria  and  YVagoslavia.  When  South  Africa 
declined  to  cooperate  with  the  Good  Offices  Commission,  the 
General  Asaembly  In  1935  named  a  distinguished  Brazilian  of¬ 
ficial  to  assist  In  negotiations.  South  Africa,  however,  de¬ 
clined  to  ooq^erste  with  him. 

In  the  "Apartheid”  ease,  the  United  Nations  appointed  a 
Commission  of  three  Individuals  to  make  an  on-the-spot  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  racial  situation.  When  South  Africa  de¬ 
clined  to  pexadt  the  CommlssicMn  to  come  into  its  territories, 
the  Commission  secured  Its  Information  from  other  sources. 

In  November  1962  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  of  eleven  states  to  keep  South  Africa’s  racial 
policies  under  review.  The  eleven  states  were  Algeria,  Costa 
Rica,  Malaya,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Nepal,  Nigeria, 
the  Philippines  and  Somalia.  This  Committee  likewise  has 
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not  b'jen  in  a  position  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  Security  Council  has,  however,  considered  its  re¬ 
ports  and  has  set  up  two  groups  to  consider  possible  UN  ac¬ 
tion,  including  sanctions. 

Operation  and  Performance 

There  has  been  no  on-the-spot  peace- observation  in  the 
South  African  cases,  since  South  Africa  has  refused  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  any  of  the  committees  or  commissions  enumerated 
above.  However,  both  the  Apartheid  Commission  and  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  have  obtained  the  required  information  from 
sources  outside  South  Africa  and  have  filed  voluminous  re¬ 
ports  with  recommendations  for  drastic  action  -  possibly  more 
drastic  than  If  the  South  Afrloans  had  permitted  on-the-spot 
investigation. 

The  South  Afrloan  refusal  to  cooperate  has  Invariably 
been  on  the  legal  groui^  that  the  matters  are  within  the  do¬ 
mestic  Jurisdiction  of  South  Africa  and  therefore  that  the  UN 
under  the  Charter  Is  not  ooiqpetent  to  consider  them.  The 
Qeneral  Assembly  has  acted  on  the  ground  that  the  racial  pol¬ 
icies  of  South  Afzrlca  endanger  international  peace  and  in 
the  "Indiana"  case  on  the  additional  ground  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Indians  is  regulated  by  international  agreements  and 
therefore  cannot  be  deemed  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
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of  South  Africa. 

Tha  change  In  the  ooiqpoeltlon  of  the  UN  through  the  ad- 
Bdaalon  of  the  new  African  states  has  resulted  In  pressure 
for  Increasingly  drastic  aeasures  to  solve  the  probloi. 
Conclusions 

Pron  the  standpoint  of  peaoe«>observatlon«  these  oases 
are  examples  of  the  consequences  of  a  long  course  of  refusal 
by  ft  state  (not  a  great  power)  to  cooperate  with  the  UN  In 
carrying  out  Its  function  of  Maintaining  world  peace.  De¬ 
spite  the  refusal  of  South  Africa  to  penalt  the  entry  of  im 
Missions  Into  Its  terrltoiy,  the  UN  was  nonetheless  in  a 
position  to  mMm  sdyorse  findings  and  to  take  action  which 
has  nrtuslly  Isolstsd  South  Afrlsa  fron  the  world  coMnunlty. 
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5.  South  West  Africa 


Baclcgiround 

After  World  War  I,  the  former  German  colony  of  South 
West  Africa  was  administered  by  the  iftilon  of  South  Africa 
under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Since  World  War  II  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  League  the  South  African  Government 
has  consistently  declined  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
UN  to  place  the  territory  vinder  the  UN  trusteeship  system. 

The  International  Couz*t  of  Justice  In  19^9  gave  a  legal 
opinion,  later  accepted  by  the  Ottieral  A8seBd>ly,  that  South 
Afirlca  continued  to  hold  the  terrltoxy  as  a  mandate  with  the 
UN  exercising  the  supenrisozy  functions  fonserly  assigned  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  His  ON  sat  19  a  number  of  comsdttees 
which  strove  without  suooess  to  negotiate  with  South  Africa 
to  Implement  the  Court  deeision.  In  the  meantime,  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  South  Afiloa  rniA  the  other  African  and 
Aslan  states  were  becoming  Increasingly  strained,  and  by 
1961  the  entire  situation  (of  which  the  South  West  Africa 
problem  was  (mly  one  aspect)  was  affecting  International 
peace. 

Problems  relating  to  peace -observation  first  arose 
when  the  General  Assembly  decided  In  I96I  to  establish  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  with  Its  flz*st  objective  to  visit  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Its  remaining  objectives  were  substantive:  repeal  of 
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all  dlacxlmlnatory  laws,  evacuation  of  South  ktricwn  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  etc.  All  of  the  substantive  objectives  were 
objectionable  to  the  South  African  Qovemment. 

The  Issue 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Study,  the  Issue  Is  limited  to 
a  consldentlon  of  the  visit  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  to  Pretoria  and  South  West  Africa. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  South  African  Oovemment,  while  objecting  to  all 
the  objectives  stated  In  the  General  Assembly  resolution, 
wished  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Impasse  and  therefore  In¬ 
vited  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Cosmilttee  (not, 
however,  the  entire  Committee)  to  visit  Pretoria  and  Soath 
West  Africa. 

. tecgwam 

The  visit#  tiM  first  on-the-spot  observation  in  the 
territory#  took  plsee  in  Nay  1962  and  lasted  nine  days.  Ev¬ 
en  thou^  the  visitors  were  aeeonpanied  everywhere  by  the 
South  Afrloan  officials#  nevertheless  they  were  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  through  private  discussions  the  presence  of  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  South  African  regime  and  even  the  wish 
of  many  that  the  UN  Immediately  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  territory. 

Their  report  pointed  out  the  absence  of  South  Afrloan 
plans  to  develop  the  teirrltory,  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
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the  non-white  population  for  UN  administration,  and  the  Im¬ 
possibility  of  Implementing  the  General  Assembly  resolutlorji? 
except  through  use  of  force.  An  unfortunate  wrangle  between 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  over  the  contents  of  a  Joint 
communique  issued  by  them  and  the  South  African  Government 
at  the  end  of  the  visit  marred  the  mission. 

Conclusions 

The  UN  observation  In  this  case  was  not  technically 
peace -observation  since  there  had  been  neither  violence 
nor  threat  of  violence,  but  It  vas  essentially  a  fact-find¬ 
ing  mission.  The  Committee  was  acting  pi  ’suant  to  UN  Char¬ 
ter  provisions  relating  to  non-self -governing  texrltorles 
(mandates)  not  meintenance  of  International  peace.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  entire  problem  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  -  of 
which  the  South  West  African  problem  la  merely  a  segment  - 
Is  closely  related  to  the  awlntenanoe  of  International  peace. 

The  presence  of  the  UN  officials  stimulated  private  dis¬ 
cussions  with  them  and  enabled  them  to  file  a  useful  report 
on  conditions  In  the  territory.  The  success  of  the  UN  mis¬ 
sion  In  eliciting  Information,  though  seriously  curtailed  In 
its  movements  by  the  host  government,  Illustrates  that  even 
a  small  UN  operation  can  be  useful  In  a  tense  International 
situation. 
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6.  UN  Connlttee  tc  Investigate  Pr«e  Elections  in  Oemany 


Baclcgx‘ound 

The  Omeral  ABBeatoly  In  December  1951  was  requested  to 
establish  a  Consdttee  to  make  simultaneous  Investigations  in 
West  Qermany,  last  Oennanir  and  Berlin  to  determine  irttether 
conditions  In  those  areas  would  make  possible  the  holding  ox 
free  elections. 

The  Issue 

At  ttatat  absaa. 


Tha  OoHilaaiCB  aoMietad  ar  MpvsMntatlva*  of  Braill, 
ZoalMif  »tlharUnaa»  rHAttaa  amd  falamd.  Tha  Pales  ds- 


Vla  OMitlaa  aa%  haadtaartara  in  Oansva  in  Pabmasy 
lf9t.  aHwaaPt  iHit  aasabar  fUlsd  ta  rapljr  to  isttsra  rs- 
iaaaaiat  asaaaa.  Mbss,  aadar  ita  taiaa  of  refsvanos,  the 


invaatiiBaAaB  hai  ta  talM  plaos  aiaaltansoualy  in  all  three 
areas,  tha  OsaMtaae  aaald  net  faaetion. 


Peaee-ebaemition  and  faot<^ndii^  era  not  likely  to 
succeed  wh«x  sfyli*  i  to  major  isauea  of  laat-Veat  oonfronta- 
tlon  inthout  tfta  eoneent  of  both  parties. 
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7.  Bacteriological  Warfare  In  Koi»ea,  1952-1953 


Background 

The  U.S.S.R.  In  1952  was  promoting  a  widespread  canq;>algn 
claiming  that  the  Uif  forces,  and  the  U.S.  In  particular, 
were  waging  bacteriological  warfare  against  Korea.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1952  the  U.S.S.R,  filed  In  the  UN  a  document  contain¬ 
ing  so-called  confessions  of  U.S.  filers  on  the  use  of  bac¬ 
teriological  warfare. 

The  Issue 

The  U.S.  thereupon  requested  the  General  Assembly  to 
establish  a  five-member  Comsdasion  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  charges. 

Tenns  of  Reference  and  Composition 

The  Cosulsslon,  oonslsting  of  Brtsll,  Pakistan,  Egypt, 
Sweden  and  Uruguay,  was  to  haws  full  aooass  to  North  and 
South  Korea,  the  Baialand  of  Ghira  and  Japan  to  perform  its 
tasks. 

Operation  and  Perfoitnoe 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  resolution  In  April 
1953»  and  the  Uhlted  States,  Japan  and  South  Korea  Ismedlate- 
ly  consented  to  give  the  Conodsslon  aooess  to  their  terri¬ 
tories.  Since  no  reply  was  received  from  North  Korea  or  Com¬ 
munist  China,  the  Commission  was  never  organized. 
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Concluslon 

'nie  Western  tactics  in  connection  with  General  Assembly 
consideration  of  this  problem  facilitated  the  disclosure  In 
the  General  Assembly  later  In  1953  ot  the  methods  of  coer¬ 
cion  and  torture  used  b7  the  Cosmunlsts  tc  obtain  "confes¬ 
sions"  fr<Mi  captured  U.S.  filers.  The  failure  of  the  Camnu- 
nlsts  to  cooperate  prevented  any  peace-observation. 


8.  Request  of  Thailand  for  Dispatch  of  Observers  by 
the  Peace  Observation  Conunlssion 


Background 

In  May  195^  Thailand  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Covincll  disquieting  activities  In  the  war  being 
fought  In  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  near  the  borders  of 
Thailand. 

The  Issue 

Vietnam  proposed  that  the  Secu2*ity  Council  request 
the  Peace  Obsex*vatlon  Commission  to  establish  a  aubccxn- 
mlsslon  of  three  to  five  members  with  authority  to  send 
observers  to  Thailand  and  repoi*t  to  the  Security  Council. 
The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  raaolution.  While  Thailand 
considered  bringing  the  matter  to  the  Omerol  Aaaembly, 

It  never  took  such  aotlm. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Co«»oeiti<»> 

None. 

Operation  and  Performance 
None. 

Conclusions 

The  Soviet  veto  may  have  contilbuted  to  the  decision 
to  establish  the  International  Control  Commission  In  the 
area  carrying  on  peace-observation  functions  Independent 
of  the  UN.  This,  however,  was  probably  only  one  of 
several  factors  leading  to  this  result. 
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9.  The  Hun#?arlan  Question.  1956-1963 


Background 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  was  touched  off  In 
Budapest  on  October  23  when  peaceful  demonstrations  of  stu- 
dentSj  workeM  emd  soldiers  erupted  In  violence.  The  Insur¬ 
gents  gathered  m(»nent\un  and  waged  a  largely  successful  bat¬ 
tle  against  Soviet  tanks  and  the  Hungarian  security  police 
until  October  28,  when  Imre  Nagy's  revolutionary  government 
ordered  a  cease-fire.  A  second  massive  Soviet  Intervention 
on  November  1  led  to  several  appeals  by  Prime  Minister  Nagy 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  for  UN  assistance.  On  November  4 
the  Soviet  tropps  oosipleted  their  oooupatlon  of  the  country, 
ousted  the  Nagy  govenumint,  and  set  up  a  puppet  regime  headed 
by  Janos  Radar. 

vsfi  iiias 

The  iamia  rayolvad  around  the  intervention  of  the  u.s.s.R. 
through  the  uae  of  anMd  forot  and  other  means  In  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  Rungasy  and  the  oontlnued  use  of  repressive 
measures  to  deny  to  the  Hungarian  people  their  right  to  a 
freely-elected  govemsent  which  represented  their  national  as¬ 
pirations. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

Three  United  Nations  Instrumentalities  dealt  with  the 
Hungarian  situation:  (1)  a  three-man  observer  group  (Judge 
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Oscar  Qvindersen  of  Norway,  Mr.  Arthur  Lall  of  India,  and  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras  of  Colombia)  appointed  hy  the  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al  with  the  authorization  of  the  General  Assembly;  (2)  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  composed  of  the  :»epresentatlves  of 
Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmar’',  Tunisia  and  Uruguay;  and  the  UN 
Special  Representatives  on  the  Question  of  Htingary,  H.R.H. 
Prince  Wan  Walthayakon  of  Thailand  (1957-58)  and  Sir  Leslie 
Munroe  of  New  Zealand  (1958-62),  appointed  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

The  observer  group's  terms  of  reference  wer«  defined  by 
the  General  Assembly's  authorization  of  the  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al  "to  Investigate  the  situation  caused  by  foreign  Interven¬ 
tion  In  Hungary,  to  observe  the  ai^tion  directly  through 
representatives  named  tqr  him,  and  to  r^rt  thereon  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  earliest  moment,*  The  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  provide  the  Oenerel  Assembly  and 
all  UN  members  with"the  fullest  ai^  best  available  informa¬ 
tion"  on  the  8ltuatl(»i  in  Hungary  and  developments  relating 
to  General  Assembly  recommendations;  the  Committee  was  re¬ 
quested  "to  Investigate,  to  establish  and  maintain  direct  ob¬ 
servation  In  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  taking  testimony,  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  and  receiving  Information.  .  . "  Prince  Wan 
was  Instructed  "to  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  appropriate 
.  .  .  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  .  ,  . 
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to  consult  as  appropriate  with  the  _^peclal7  CcManlttee,  .  .  . 
and  to  report  and  make  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  advis¬ 
able  to  the  General  Assembly. ”  Sir  Leslie  was  appointed  to 
report  to  member  states  or  the  General  Assembly  on  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  relating  to  the  implementation  of  Assembly 
resolutions. 

Operation  and  Performance 

The  efforts  of  all  three  instrumentalities  were  stymied 
by  the  cuiaplete  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Hungart- 
an  client  regime  to  cooperate  in  any  way;  their  inability  to 
gain  access  to  Hungary  for  direct  observation  was  particular¬ 
ly  damaging.  The  laost  successful  in  overcoming  these  ob¬ 
stacles  was  the  Special  CoHdttee,  which  conducted  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation  and  issued  a  148-page  report  which  remains 
the  most  authoritative  account  of  ev«its  in  Hungary.  In  ad- 
ditlmi  to  rooeivinc  voluainouB  documentary  material  and  re¬ 
ports,  the  Special  Committee  heard  111  witnesses  whose  testi¬ 
mony  totaled  2«000  pages  of  verbatim  records.  The  Special 
RepreB«itatives  issued  amnaal  reports  frcwn  1957  to  1962  which 
noted  a  gradual  Inprovmsent  in  some  aspects  of  the  situation 
in  Hungary. 

Conclusions 

In  a  direct  East-West  issue  the  United  Nations  proved 
Ineffectual  when  a  small  country,  backed  by  one  of  the  two 
major  cold  war  protagonists,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
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organlzatlon.  The  resort  to  military  sanctions  would  have 
led  to  a  Korea-type  action  In  which  the  danger  of  escalation 
to  general  wai  would  have  been  great.  The  simultaneous  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  Suez  crisis  made  It  even  more  difficult  for 
the  United  Nations  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Hungarian 
situation.  The  reports  Issued  by  the  various  Instrumental¬ 
ities  were  unable  to  alter  the  situation^  although  they  did 
serve  to  rebut  spurious  charges  against  the  West  by  the  So¬ 
viets.  In  addition,  they  constituted  an  International  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  moral  sanction  which  might 
help  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  similar  actlcms  in  the  fu^’ure. 
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10.  United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Situation  In  Angola,  1962 

Background 

The  long-smoldertng  rebellion  in  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  Angola  emipted  in  violence  during  the  early  months  of 
1961.  The  Incidents  of  the  week  of  February  4-11  pron^ted 
Liberia  to  bz*lng  the  situation  before  the  Security  Council, 
but  a  three-power  draft  resolution  establishing  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  failed  of  adoption.  Renewed  fighting  on  a  larger 
scale  began  In  mid-March  and  led  forty  UN  members  to  place 
"The  Situation  In  Angola"  on  the  General  Assembly's  agenda. 
Thirty-six  Afz^-Asian  states  sponsored  a  draft  resolution 
which  was  identloal  with  the  three-power  draft  In  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Counoll.  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  20  by  a 
roll-oall  rote  of  73  to  2  with  9  abstentions,  and  on  March 
22  the  PrMident  of  the  Genera  1  Assembly  nominated  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SubooMdttee  on  the  Situation  in  Angola. 

The  leaue 

A  rebelllMi  aiM^lnst  an  intransigent  colonial  power  was 
the  point  at  issue,  and  the  event  was  seized  by  the  antl- 
colonlal  majority  In  the  UN  to  advance  Its  cause  on  the  groum 
that  the  continuance  of  disturbances  In  Angola  was  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and  security. 
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Terms  of  Reference  and  Composition 

Representatives  of  Bolivia,  Dahomey,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Finland  and  the  Sudan  formed  the  Subcommittee.  Car¬ 
los  Salamanca  (Bolivia)  was  elected  chairman,  and  Ralph  Enc- 
kell  (Finland)  becarre  vice-chairman.  The  Subcommittee's  ba¬ 
sic  terms  of  reference  were  "to  examine  the  statements  made 
before  the  Assembly  concerning  Angola,  to  receive  further 
statements  and  documents,  to  coj.duct  such  inquiries  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  as  soon  as 
possible."  Vfhen  the  Subcommittee's  mandate  was  renewed  by 
the  General  Assembly  early  in  1962  It  was  given  the  addition¬ 
al  task  of  studying  "ways  and  means  to  secure  Implementation 
of  the  present  resolution  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly." 

Operation  and  Perfonsanee 

The  Suboosnittee'a  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  Portugal's 
permission  for  a  visit  to  Algols  met  with  failure,  although 
Mr.  Salamanoa,  the  chairman,  did  visit  Lisbon  where  he  was 
given  the  official  Portuguese  version  of  events  In  Angola. 
Thwarted  In  Its  efforts  to  obtain  first-hand  Information,  the 
Subcommittee  made  two  visits  (1961  and  1962)  to  the  Congo 
(Leopoldville)  In  order  to  gather  information  from  Angolan 
groups  and  refugees.  Statements  and  testimony  gathered 
there,  as  well  as  Information  received  from  the  Government 
of  Portugal,  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  non- 
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govemmental  organizations  and  Individuals  with  first-hand 
Information,  formed  the  basis  of  the  Subcommittee's  two  re¬ 
ports  . 

Conclusions 

Portugal's  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  Subcommittee 
was  Inevitable  from  the  outset  due  to  Its  anti -colonial  gene¬ 
sis.  The  Subcommittee's  Investigative  activities  were  thus 
hampered  by  Its  Inability  to  undertake  on-the-spot  observa¬ 
tion.  Despite  this  and  other  obstacles,  the  bx*oad  outline 
of  events  in  Angola  emerges  from  the  Subcommittee's  imports, 
and  Its  conclusions  did  aerve  to  refute  the  various  Portu¬ 
guese  assertions  and  charges,  such  as  the  allegation  of  for¬ 
eign  and  Consunlst  origins  of  the  rebellion.  They  also 
called  attentlcm  -  both  In  I96I  and  1962  -  to  the  deteriorat¬ 
ing  sltiaatlon  In  territory  and  thus  effectively  rebut¬ 
ted  Portugal 'a  olala  to  have  put  down  the  revolt  completely. 
Although  Portugal  waa  not  aimyed  from  its  repressive  policies 
by  the  tm  iiuitruaentall^#  Ita  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the 
Subooawlttee  resulted  In  Its  further  Isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  ooMsunlty. 
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11.  Violations  of  Human  Rights  In  South  Vietnam^  1963 

Background 

Popular  discontent  with  the  authoritarian  Diem  regime 
of  South  Vietnam  burst  to  the  surface  In  May  and  June  of 
1963  with  Buddhist  protests  against  alleged  discrimination 
and  repression.  The  self-lranolatlons  of  Buddhist  monks  and 
Buddhist  appeals  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  Intervene  aroused  worldwide  concern,  particularly 
among  the  Afro-'  an  countries  In  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  request  of  fifteen  of  these  countries,  the  Elg  - 
teenth  (1963)  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  took  up  the 
question  of  "violation  of  human  rights  Specifically,  irell- 
glous  fx*eedom  as  defined  In  Article  Id  of  the  Uhlversal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  ffuman  Rlght^  In  South  Vietnam. "  The  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  resp<mded  tgr  inviting  "representatives  of 
severs]  member  states  to  visit  Viet*llam  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture"  to  see  for  themselves  what  the  situation  was.  It  was 
agreed  to  suspend  debate  pending  the  report  of  such  a  mis¬ 
sion. 

The  Issue 

The  Issue  was  whether  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  suppressing  the  rdllglous  freedom  of  Its  Buddhist  sub¬ 
jects. 


Coraposltlon  atui  Terms  of  hefereace 

The  Pref^l^’ent  of  the  General  Assoibly  appointed  a  fact¬ 
finding  group  composed  »f  representatives  of  Afghanistan, 
Brazil,  Ceylon,  Costa  Pica,  Da^oaey,  Morocco  and  Nepal.  In 
the  main  these  were  individuals  who  h^  exhlblt»3  an  inter¬ 
est  in  human  rlj^ts  In  their  UN  activity.  Two  members  of  the 
Secretariat  Division  of  Human  Tllghts  acconpanled  the  gi*oup. 

In  the  absence  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution,  the 
mlaslcn  defined  Its  own  terms  of  reference  as  to  ascertain 
on  the  spot  ’’the  facts  ...  as  regards  the  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet -Nam  in  Its  relatione  i^th  the  Buddhist  community  of 
that  country*  by  collecting  Infonntlon,  hearing  witnesses 
and  rseelvltig  petitions. 

Operetlop  >■!  rcitPfMPhfip 

The  aiBSiOB  speni  one  and  a  half  weeks  in  South  Vietnam  r 
oelvl4Bt  oiannioatiowa  and  interviawing  wltneseea.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  25*1  pa§e  aifort,  of  whteh  over  half  consists  of  the 
verbatim  reoord  ot  teatisMy.  It  offered  no  conclusions  or 
reccHanendationa,  howeear,  beoauae  ita  work  imis  overtaken  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Dlesi  regiise  on  November  1,  1963#  which 
appeared  to  remove  the  girlevances.  The  General  Assembly  de¬ 
cided  on  December  13  that  in  light  of  this  development  no 
further  discussion  or  action  by  the  General  Assembly  was  re¬ 
quired. 
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Concluslons 

An  assessment  of  the  mission's  work  is  not  possible, 
since  it  was  left  uncompleted.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  Instance  in  which  a  state  accused  of 
violating  human  rights  permitted  and  Indeed  Invited  on-the- 
spot  investigation. 


r 
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Peace-Observatlon  Cases  Handled  Through 
Multinational  Arrangements 

1.  Aggression  against  Burma  by  the  Republic  of  China 

Background 

At  the  time  of  the  Communist  victory  In  China,  some 
1,700  Chinese  Nationalist  tz*oops  crossed  the  border  Into 
northern  Burma.  The  Burmese  Government  contended  that  as  a 
result  of  assistance  from  rormoaa,  the  force  had  risen  to 
about  12,000  and  controlled  an  area  In  Burma. 

The  laeue 

The  Bumeae  Ooverraent  In  19S3  asked  the  General  Asaem- 
bljr  to  oondwMi  the  Ohinest  Nationallet  Government  for  an  act 
of  aggression.  The  (Biinsse  UN  representative  admitted  the 
presence  of  the  troe|»s  but  d«nled  any  connection  between  the 
forces  and  his  govsmasnt. 

Terms  of  Nsfersncs  and  00B»oiltlon 

The  General  AssMbly  deplored  the  presence  of  the  troops 
and  recommended  their  evacuation  but  set  up  no  machinery  to 
accomplish  or  observe  this  result.  The  General  Assembly  fur¬ 
ther  recommended  that  the  negotiations  now  In  progress  among 
certain  member  states  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  the  evacu¬ 
ation. 
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In  May  1953*  a  Joirc  Mf.lltary  Ccmmlttee  was  formed  of 
the  U.S.,  Thailand,  Bunoa  and  Nationalist  China  to  discuss 
means  and  proceduz*e8  for  the  evacuation.  The  personnel  of 
the  committee  consisted  of  military  officers  of  the  four 
countries. 

Operation  and  Performance 

After  some  delays  and  Burmese  withdrawal  from  the  Joint 
Military  Committee,  the  evacuation  commenced  In  the  late 
fall  of  1953  and  was  completed  In  July  195^.  The  Joint  Mil¬ 
itary  Committee  performed  a  variety  of  functions  In  facili¬ 
tating  the  evacuation  such  as  arranging  for  a  cease-fire  In 
the  evacuation  area,  arranging  practical  details  of  the  evacu¬ 
ation  such  as  an  air  lift,  furnishing  of  food  and  shelter, 
etc. 

Conclusion 

1.  This  is  the  sole  instanoe  of  peaoe -observation  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  established  by  voluntsiy  agreement  to  achieve  a 
UN  approved  objective. 

2.  The  improvised  arrangements  were  efficient  and  were  with¬ 
out  oust  to  the  UN.  However,  the  Joint  Military  Commit¬ 
tee  could  not  oonoeiimbly  be  deemed  neutral  or  unbiased. 

3.  The  Joint  Military  Committee  was  successful  primarily  be¬ 
cause  Its  task  was  relatively  simple  and  the  need  to  re¬ 
move  the  Chinese  troops  was  compelling.  It  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  presence  of  these  troops  could  very  well 
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act  as  a  magnet  drawing  the  Chinese  CcMimunlst  forces  into 
Buma  to  do  the  Job,  a  prospect  which  the  U.S.,  Thailand 
and  others  sought  to  avoid. 
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2.  Peace  Observation  in  Indochina  Through  Three 
International  Control  Commissions,  195^- 

a.  Peace  Observation  in  Iaos 


Background 

Laos  Is  the  least  populated  and  the  poorest  of  the  co\in- 
trles  of  Indochina,  but  with  Communist  China  on  the  north 
and  Communist  North  Vietnam  on  the  east.  It  is  a  key  to  the 
peninsula  for  the  Communists,  since  It  would  give  direct  ac> 
cess  to  Ttialland  and  Cambodia  and  outflank  South  Vietnam. 

Dlen  Blen  Phu  lies  Just  beyond  the  border  of  Laos  In  North 
Vietnam  but  between  the  arms  of  the  two  nortl^m  provinces 
of  Laos.  At  Oer.eva  In  19$^  these  provinces  were  set  aside 
for  concentration  of  t)M  CossKBilst  PstlMt  Lao  "pmdlng  a  po¬ 
litical  settlenwit. " 

No  progress  was  Mi4s  on  sush  a  ssttlsMsnt  until  August 
1956  when  the  neutralist  Prinee  Seuvaana  Phouaa  reached 
agreement  with  his  half-lnPotluir»  the  Cosnunlst  Prince  Sou- 
vanouvong,  that  the  Pathet  Lao  was  to  be  integrated  into  the 
Royal  Army  and  a  Communist  Party  allowed  to  exist.  The  Pa¬ 
thet  Lao  did  not  give  up  all  its  arms,  and  this  provided  the 
seeds  of  future  trouble.  However,  with  the  Integrstlon  of 
these  troops,  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  (ICC)  under  pressure  of  Its  Canadian  member  voted 
to  adjourn  its  work  in  July  1958. 
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The  Issue 

The  broad  Issue  was  whether  French  sovereignty  could  be 
peaceably  transferred  to  the  Laotians.  An  International  C(m- 
trol  Commission  (ICC)  was  established  by  a  multinational  con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  In  1954  to  ovejrsee  this  transfer.  The  nar¬ 
row  Issue  was  whether  a  "troika"  organization  of  a  peace-ob- 
sexnratlon  commission  -  India «  Canada  and  Poland  -  could  ef¬ 
fectively  supervise  the  Geneva  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  task  of  the  ICC  was  to  supervise  and  contirol  the 
execution  of  the  AgreesMnt  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities, 
Including  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces,  z*elease  of  war 
prisoners  and  civilian  iatenMes,  supervision  of  the  ban  on 
foreign  military  iMiraaiiiml  uiA  war  material,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  pendttsd  Prsn^  Mom  foroes  and  suj^iies. 

opffgiijaa-ftai. 

The  ZOO  was  lata  in  arriving  and  handicapped  by  lack  of 
personnel  and  transport.  Mdio  eonnunioati<m  was  supplied 
by  the  Indian  Arny.  Finaneing  was  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Pay  and  allowances  of  delei^titm  personnel,  paid  by  the 
supervisory  powers. 

2.  Common  pool  expenses  (food,  lodging,  medical  supplies 
and  transport  In  Laos)  paid  by  China,  France,  the  U.K. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  equal  shares. 
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3.  Local  expenses  (scheduled  transport «  etc.)  paid  by  Desw- 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Prance  equally. 

Immediate  military  problems  such  as  the  cease-fire,  dis¬ 
engagement  and  withdrawal  wex«  fairly  well-handled;  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  accomplished  with  some  dispute.  But  continuing 

military  observation  regarding  such  matters  as  the  pi^hlbl- 

•• 

tlon  on  Introducing  fresh  tz*oops  did  not  receive  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  paz*tie8.  The  ICC,  though  unable  to  pz*(wnote 
a  political  settlement,  did  keep  the  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munlsts  In  communication  with  each  other. 

Conclusions 

For  the  period  195^-1958  the  "troika"  ICC  was  effective 
In  various  degraas  dapanding  or  tha  aubjaot.  Aftar  that 
time  It  was  ganarally  iRoffoativa,  awan  aftar  its  powers 
were  broadened  by  tlia  lAOttRR  COAfarmea  of  1961-62. 
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b.  Peace  Observation  in  Cambodia 


Background 

The  ICC  task  In  C^bodla  was  very  dlffer>ent  from  that 
In  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Cambodia  had  not  been  partitioned,  and 
there  were  fewer  combatants.  The  KRF  (Cambodian  Resistance) 
was  practically  demobilized  before  the  ICC  got  to  Cambodia. 

The  colorful  personality  of  King  (later  Prince)  Norodan  Sl- 
hanoxik  played  an  Important  part  In  both  the  struggle  for  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  later  struggle  for  neutrality. 

The  Issue 

The  broad  issue  was  whether  the  last  ramnants  of  French 
sovereignty  could  be  transferred  peacefully  to  Cambodia. 

The  narrow  Issue  was  whether  a  "troika”  type  of  peace -obser¬ 
vation  mlBslMi  oottid  wof4c  In  Csiibodla. 

The  GsMtMlon  wee  to  n^ervise  end  control  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  ^  Qeaeve  Agreeunt  m  the  Oeesetion  of  Hostilities 
end  in  pertieitUr  to  eentrol  the  withdraw.'',  of  foreign  forces, 
the  releeee  of  wer  prleonere  end  olvlllen  internees,  and  reg¬ 
ulate  at  ports,  airfields  end  frontiers  the  Introduction  of 
military  personnel  and  wer  neterlals. 

Operation  end  Perfonsenoe 

Withdrawal  of  French  forces  was  largely  ccmipleted  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  ICC,  but  It  performed  well,  pr<wnptly 
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b.  Peace  Observation  In  Cambodia 


Background 

The  ICC  task  In  Cimbodla  was  very  different  from  that 
In  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Cambodia  had  not  been  partitioned,  and 
there  were  fewer  combatants.  The  KRF  (Cambodian  Resistance) 
was  practically  demobilized  before  the  ICC  got  to  Cambodia. 

The  colorful  personality  of  King  (later  Prince)  Norodom  Si¬ 
hanouk  played  an  Important  part  In  both  the  struggle  for  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  later  struggle  for  neutrality. 

The  Issue 

'Hie  broad  Issue  was  whether  the  last  remnants  of  French 
sovereignty  could  be  transferrad  peacefully  to  Cambodia. 

The  narrow  Issue  was  irtiether  a  "troika”  type  of  peace -obser¬ 
vation  mission  oould  wortc  In  Cambodia. 

The  OoMdMion  urns  le  utd  control  the  execu¬ 

tion  of  tlM  OtiMva  Agrtsint  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
and  in  pai*tlottlar  to  oontrol  the  withdraw^'’,  of  foreign  forces, 
the  release  of  war  prisoners  and  oivlllan  internees,  and  reg¬ 
ulate  at  ports,  airfields  and  frontiers  the  Introduction  of 
military  personnel  and  war  materials. 

Operation  and  Performance 

Withdrawal  of  Pranch  forces  was  largely  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  ICC,  but  It  performed  well,  pr(»iptly 
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getting  the  few  thousand  Vietnamese  soldiers  out  of  Cambodia. 

Ely*  the  end  of  195^  nearly  all  the  military  problems  were  set¬ 
tled  satisfactorily. 

In  an  effort  to  Implement  the  provision  that  former  KRP 
members  should  have  the  same  rights  as  all  citizens,  the  ICC 
was  studying  King  Sihanouk’s  proposed  electoral  reforms  when 
he  suddenly  abdicated  In  June  1955.  General  elections  were 
held  In  September,  unobtrusively  observed  by  the  ICC,  with 
Prince  Norodom  achieving  a  clean  sweep  of  all  seats  and  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  He  then  accepted  U.S. 
mill -ary  aid  which  the  ICC  was  able  to  check. 

Violations  of  Cambodian  territory  by  Vietnam  and  Thai¬ 
land  had  been  going  on  for  centuries,  but  th<  '  seemed  to  In¬ 
crease  In  1953.  The  Rcqral  Oorwmmnt  oo«|>lai  ed  to  the  ICC. 
This  produced  a  split  In  the  XCC,  ths  Smllan  md  Polish  mem¬ 
bers  voting  that  ths  Z(H3  had  Jurladlotion  and  the  Canadian 
member  voting  that  It  did  not. 

The  Canadian  msmbsr'a  oonatant  offorts  to  terminate  the 
ICC  were  not  auooeaafUl. 

Conclusions 

This  "troika"  pesoe^'obssrvstlon  msslon  In  Cambodia 
worked  reasonably  well,  even  concerning  political  subjects. 

The  apparent  reason  was  that  there  were  practically  no  Com¬ 
munists  there  and  no  conflict  with  nearby  Communist  states. 
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c.  Peace  Observation  In  Vietnam 


Baokgroxmd 

With  Japanese  support «  the  Enperor  Bao  Dal  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  Vietnam  in  May  19^5,  but  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
who  had  been  leading  the  native  o(»nbat  forces  of  the  north, 
proclaimed  his  "Democratic"  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Bao 
Dal  served  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  for  a  while,  then  moved  off  to  perman> 
ent  exile  while  Ho  fought  the  returning  French. 

Ngo  Dlnb  Diem  would  not  cooperate  with  Ho,  though  of¬ 
fered  a  post  In  the  government.  Diem  was  In  exile  from  1950 
to  195^«  part  of  that  time  In  the  U.S.  whence  he  created  a 
favorable  impression  on  oertaln  Senatorial  leaders.  With 
the  fall  of  Olen  Men  Fhu  In  Nay  195^«  Bao  Dal  offered 
Diem  the  premlerehlp  and  Mem  aooepted.  Hla  task  was  then 
to  oonaolldate  hla  power  -  a  teak  oongenlal  to  hla  authori¬ 
tarian  aplrlt* 

Mm 

Th*  bre«d  iliu*  Mictlwr  Frtneh  aoverelgntr  could  be 
transferred  to  a  single  etate  of  Vietnam.  The  narrow  issue 
was  whether  the  "troika"  of  XCO  could  effectively  supervise 
the  Geneva  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in 
Vietnam. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  terms  of  reference  were  to  supervise  and  control 
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the  execution  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostil¬ 
ities  In  Vietnam,  Including  control  of  the  movement  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  two  parties,  supervision  of  the  demarca¬ 
tion  line,  and  regulation  of  introduction  Into  the  country 
of  armed  forces,  military  personnel  and  war  materials. 
Operation  end  Performance 

Three  hundred  days  were  allowed  for  withdrawal  of  hos¬ 
tile  forces,  after  which  the  ICC  took  up  other  longer  range 
tasks.  The  ICC  was  delayed  In  getting  started,  and  therefore 
the  ccase-flre  was  largely  unobserved.  Nevertheless,  the 
orders  were  obeyed.  The  regrouiment  plan  Involved  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  It  was  completed  ahead  of  schedule.  Transf'er  of 
civil  administration  In  Hanoi  was  difficult  but  handled  well. 
The  exchange  of  prisoners  was  •ffsetlvely  carried  out.  Move¬ 
ment  of  civil  population  was  an  snomous  problem,  one  mil¬ 
lion  moving  from  north  to  south.  Altogether,  this  was  well 
accomplished. 

The  accompli ahmnts  after  the  initial  300  days  related 
more  to  the  political  tasks,  such  as  the  ban  on  Introduction 
of  fresh  troops  and  war  BWtez*lel,  and  a  general  election  to 
unify  the  country.  The  Job  was  complicated  by  the  statement 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that  It  was  not  bound  by 
the  Geneva  Agreement  but  would  cooperate  with  the  ICC.  How¬ 
ever,  It  did  not  grant  free  access  to  the  ICC  nor  give  notice 
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of  aqulpnent  and  parsonnal  conli^  froM  the  U.S.  The  Coonu- 
nist  govemifient  In  the  north  agreed  to  provide  acoees  hut  al¬ 
ways  found  an  excuae  to  prevent  undeslred  Inapt..,  tion. 
Conclusion 

Prom  195^  to  1955  perfor«eince  of  the  ICv  was  generally 
good.  Prom  1955  to  1959  It  wa*  poor.  After  1959  when  Ho 
Chi  Nlnh  stepped  up  his  subversion  attempts »  the  situation 
grew  progressively  worse,  ending  with  a  deadlock  between  the 
Indian  and  Canadian  Commissioners  on  one  slue  and  the  Pole 
on  the  other.  Here  the  matter  has  stood  alnoe  Jtme  19^2. 
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3.  Peace  Observation  and  Pact  Finding  and  the  Antairctlc 

Treaty  Analogy 


Backgi*ound 

During  tne  International  Geophysical  Year,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  t/enture  In  j  nt»rr  at:  onal  scientific  cooperation,  Amer- 
loai,  officials  and  .scientists  sought  a  way  to  preserve  and 
furth^"  the  splri*  rnd  methods  o'*  cooperation  engendered  by 
the  jlOY.  At  the  lav.  ':ation  of  th«  Amei’icar  Government,  a 
twelv«-natlon  ccnf^'cence  carclu<ied  the  thirty-year  Antarctic 
Ti.a&J7.  r  Is  accoi-d  In  effect  fi*cze  the  legal  status  quo  In 
Ar.t£.rctlca  for  Its  duration,  barring  such  political  consider¬ 
ations  28  terrlto^'lsl  claim,  and  snsiuxed  that  the  conti¬ 
nent's  explo"*  ta' icn  would  be  for  peaceful  purfoses  only. 

The  I»nue 

The  cjuestlon  was  how  to  proMOta  the  ob.facxlvea  and  en¬ 
sure  the  observance  of  the  treaty. 

Terms  cf  'eferenoe  and  C<aM>oalti«> 

Artl  le  VII  cf  the  Antarotlc  Treaty  dealt  with  observa¬ 
tion  end  inspection,  providing  that  (l)  nac.i  slgnatcry  has 
i  right  to  designate  obse-’-vers  for  InsiMctlon  p'.rposes: 

(i)  tach  obperver  shall  nave  c^noplete  freedom  of  6-C63l  in 
Antarctica;  (3)  ail  areae  oi'  Antarctica,  in^luilrg  chips, 
aircraft,  and  stutlons,  shell  be  open  to  inr.pecti.on  at  all 
times;  (4)  aerial  observation  may  bo  carrted  out  at  any  time 
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over  any  or  all  areas  of  Antarctica;  and  (5)  each  signatory 
shall  inform  the  others  of  its  expeditions,  stations,  and 
military  personnel  or  equipment  in  Antarctica.  Unlike  the 
international  or  multinational  composition  of  most  peace-ob¬ 
servation  Instrumentalities,  the  observation  teams  envisaged 
oy  the  Antarctic  Treaty  are  to  be  linllateral  national  con¬ 
tingents 

Operation  and  Performance 

Ihie  fJ.rst  American  team  set  up  vmdei  Article  VII  con¬ 
ducted  an  inspection  mission  in  Antarctica  during  the  1963- 
64  austral  summer  season  (Noveraber-March) .  Since  there  was 
no  crisis  in  the  area  nor  any  suspicion  of  violation,  the 
State  Department's  project  appeal’s  to  have  been  motivated  by 
a  combination  of  factors:  an  Inqpllcit  commitment  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Poi'olgn  Relations  Conidttee  by  a  State  Department  offi¬ 
cial:  a  desire  to  establish  a  pz’eoedent  by  conducting  an  in¬ 
spection  in  a  ron-crlsls  situation;  and  a  desire  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  then  before  it 
did  not  mark  a  softening  of  American  vigilance.  A  carefully 
selected  and  briefed  nine-man  team  Inspected  the  Antarctic 
stations  of  Argentina,  Chile,  France,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Access  was  freely  granted  to 
ail  fp cl 11 ties  and  equipment,  and  the  observers  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  military  activities,  nuclear  explosions,  or  the  dls- 
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posal  of  radioactive  waste  material. 

Conclusions 

In  evaluating  the  more  general  relevance  of  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  Treaty  experiment «  It  should  he  kept  In  ;inlnd  that  It 
represents  the  demilitarization  of  a  remote  unpopulated'  con¬ 
tinent  In  which  the  major  powers  have  no  securtty  or  strate¬ 
gic  Interests.  The  observation  and  Inspection  problems 
would  be  rather  more  complex  In  a  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  In  which  the  central  Issues  of  Interna¬ 
tional  politics  would  be  Involved.  However,  the  concept  of 
"adversary"  or  unilateral  national  observation  and  Inspec¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  Incorporated  In  some  United  States  arms 
proposals,  should  not  be  ruled  out  as  a  possibility  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Indeed  "adversazy"  peace-observation  In  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  framework  might  be  suitable  in  certain  situations.  On 
the  positive  side,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unprecedented 
degree  of  governmental  oooperatlm  represented  by  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  Treaty  will  spill  over  into  other  areas.  Also,  the  wide- 
ranging  commitment  of  pzlor  consent  to  untrammelled  access 
and  Inspection  by  the  signatories  of  this  treaty  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  useful  precedent  for  peace-observation  in  general. 


